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THE 
ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  THEORIES 

OF 

Bishop  Butler 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION.    BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 

Joseph  Butler,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  on  theology  and  ethics,  and  probably  the  out- 
standing intellectual  character  of  an  age  character- 
istically intellectual,  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Wantage  m  Berkshire  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1692. 
The  youngest  of  eight  children  of  a  well-to-do  retired 
tradesman,  the  son  was  sent  to  school,  where  he 
formed  the  resolution,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  to 
make  the  searcli  for  truth  the  business  of  his  life."  ' 
His  great  work  of  maturity,  the  "Analogy,"  is  the 
undying  testimony  to  the  perseverance  and  consider- 
able measure  of  success  with  which  Butler  realized 
that  ambition  of  his  early  days. 

Although  Butler  departed  from  the  ways  of  his 
fathers,  and  left  Presbyterianism  to  enter  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  ir  1714,  yet  he  confesses  to  his  friend 
Clarke  his  dissatisfaction  with  an  institution  where  he 
"  feels  obliged   to  quit  his   studies    by  the   want  of 

'  Clarke's  "  Works,"  Vol.  2,  Letter  4 
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encoinaj,rcnicnt  to  independent  thinkers."  '  In  f  ict 
lie  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  "  migrate  "  to 
Cambridge,  to  avoid  the  '"  frivolous  lectures "  and 
"  unintelligil)le  disputations  "  bv  which  he  had 
become  quite  tired  out  at  Oxford. 

Butler's  plans,  however,  were  interrupted,  and  the 
outward  course  of  his  life  determined  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Kdward  Talbot,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  .son 
of  the  Bi.shop  of  vSalisbury.  On  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  Talbot  and  Clarke,  Butler  was  nom- 
inated and  appointed  preacher  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rolls  in  1-18,  and  continued  there  till  1726,  deliver- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  the  course  of  Sermons-  which 
have  made  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  ethical  thought 
of  the  English  nation.  On  his  appointment  in  1726 
to  the  lucrative  benefice  of  Stanhope,  he  resigned  the 
preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  retired  to  the  "  Golden 
Rectory  "  to  live  among  his  own  people  in  quiet 
seclusion  and  much  solitude.  Here  in  his  northern 
parish  for  ten  years  incessantly  he  was  employed  upon 
working  out  the  most  profound  and  unanswerable 
defence  of  Christianity  and  revelation  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  During  this  period  our  information  of 
his  general  mode  of  life  is  exceedingly  scanty.  He 
was  remembered  in  the  neighborhood  chiefly  as  a  man 
much  loved  and  respected,  who  used  to  ride  a  black 
pony  very  fast,"  (though  a  remoter  tradition  add^;  that 
he  fell  into  reveries,  and  allowed  the  pony  to  graze  at 


•  Clarke's  "  Works,"  Vol.  2,  Letter  4. 

'  Hutk-r's  "  Fifteen  Sermous." 
=  Bartlett's  Butler,  p.  76. 
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Will),  and  whose  known  benevolence  was  much  prac- 
ticed upon  by  bco-crars." 

In  1733  Butler  had  been  appointed  Clerk  of   the 
Closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  l^egan  to  take  his  part 
in  that  brilliant  metaphysical  society  which  she  loved 
to   gather    round    her.     For  a  time    her   interest    in 
Butler  seemed  to  wane,  for  Seeker,  who   in  the  same 
year  had  become  Chaplain   to  the    King,  mentioned 
his  friend  a  year  or  so  afterward  to  the  Queen,  who 
said  she  thought  he  had    been  dead.     She   repeated 
this  to  Archbishop  Blackbourne  of  York,  who  replied, 
"  No,  Madame,  he  is   not  dead,  but   he   is   buricdy'- 
However  this  may  be,  the  Queen  became  interested  in 
P>utler,  and  commanded  his  attendance,  we  are  told, 
every  evening  from  seven  till  nine. 

Tlie  Queen  died  the  next  year,  1737,  and  just  be- 
fore her  death  recommended  Butler  to  her  husband. 
(George  II.  accordingly,  though  rather  reluctantly 
appointed  Butler  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol,  "  a  posi- 
tion," complained  Butler  in  a  private  letter  to  Wal- 
pole,  "  neither  very  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  my 
fortune,  nor  to  the  Queen's  recommendation  with 
whicli  I  was  honored."'  The  Bishopric  was  in  fact 
the  poorest  in  England.  However,  an  additiw'i  was 
made  to  his  income  in  1740  by  bestowing  on  him  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 

In   1747   the  Primacy,  it   is  said,   was  offered   to 
Ruder,  who    is  reported  to  have  declined  it  on  the 


'  Egglestone. 

'Iltwy's  "Memoirs,"  11. 
M.etter  dated  Aug.  28,  173S. 
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ground  that  it  was  "  too  late  for  him  to  try  to  support 
a  falling  Church.'"  One  of  his  nephews  John  Butler, 
a  rich  bachelor,  had  previously  shown  his  appreciation 
of  the  "  Analogy"  by  exchanging  a  presentation  copy 
from  his  uncle  for  an  iron  vice,  belonging  to  a  '•  shrewd 
Scottish  solicitor"  named  Thomson.  Hearing,  how- 
ever, that  his  uncle  had  a  chance  of  the  archbishopric 
he  came  up  to  town  prepared  to  advance  ^^20,000 
to  meet  his  first  expenses.- 

Butler's  next  step  was  his  last  upon  earth.  He 
was  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham  in  1750,  a  dig- 
nity which  he  held  for  only  two  years,  as  a  rapid  de- 
cay of  nature  set  in,  which  soon  released  him  from 
all  the  earthly  hindrances  he  has  estimated  so  justly, 
and  landed  him  in  his  heavenly  rest  in  the  Goth  year 
of  his  age. 

Butler  never  married.  His  personal  appearance 
has  been  sketched  in  a  few  lines  by  Hutcheson  : — 
"  He  was  of  a  most  reverend  aspect,  his  face  thin  and 
pale,  but  there  was  a  divine  placidness  which  inspired 
veneration,  and  expressed  the  most  benevolent  mind. 
His  white  hair  hung  gracefully  on  his  shoulders,  and 
hL  »vhole  figure  was  patriarchal."^ 

Such  is  the  man  who  now  presses  his  claims  on 
our  attention. 


'  Bartlett,  p.  96. 
'  National  Biographv,  p.  71, 
'Hi."itory  of  Durham,  Vol.  i,  p.  578. 
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Butler's  works  are : 

(1)  "Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel,"  1726. 

(2)  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  with 
.'  brief  Dissertations  (I),  of  Personal  Identity,  (II).  of 
the  Nature  of  Virtue."  1736. 

(3)  "  Six  Sermons  preached  upon  public  occas- 
ions." 

These  together  with  the  correspondence  with 
Clarke,  form  practically  the  sum  total  of  Butler's 
works.  The  first  collected  edition  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1S04.  Other  writings  have  from  time 
to  time  neen  attributed  to  him,  but  in  all  probability 
without  foundation. 
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PART  I.     ETHICAL 

CHAl'THR   II. 


BUTLER'S  ETHICAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  order  to  get  anything  like  an  accnrate  .  .tiniate 
of  the  position  of  Bntler  in  Htliical  Tlionght,  it  is 
necessarv  to  know  soinetliing  of  the  various  theories 
whicli  liad  been  put  forward  l)efore  his  time,  and 
wliich  he  either  opposed,  or  in  some  instances 
modified  and  adopted  as  a  phase  of  his  own  contri- 
bution. 

From  tlie  very  first  beginnings  of  ethical  inquiry 
twd  distinct  theories  of  the  true  basis  of  morals  a:e 
more  or  less  clearly  traceable.  The  two  schools  are 
commonlv  known  as  the  Intuitive  and  I'tilitarian  or 
Selfish.  Broadly  speaking,  Intuitionism  maintains 
that  there  is  implanttd  in  man  a  moral  faculty,  which 
discerns  right  and  wrong  independent  of  all  desires 
for  pleasure,  and  that  this  motive  of  right,  commonly 
called  Conscience,  carries  in  itself  the  obligation  to 
obey  it.  The  Utilitarian  or  Selfish  School  follows 
along  the  opposite  line,  denying  an  innate  moral 
facultv,  and  making  virtue  consist  in  "  enlightened 
self-interest "'  of  which  the  highest  form  is  but  to  seek 
"  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
Foremost  among  the  moralists  of  the  Intuition  School 
are  the  names  of  Cudworth,  Clarke,  .Shaftesbury,  and 
Hutcheson,  the  latter  a  contemporary  of  Butler  him- 
self.    The  man   who  stands  out  as  pre-eminently  the 
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leader  of  UtilitariaiiiMU  is  Thomas  Hul)bfs,  ihe  tmcom- 
proniisinj^r  advocate  of  ilic  selfish  philosophv.  TIr- 
theory  of  Hobbcs  was  pushed  to  its  cvnical  cxtrcnit- 
by  Mandeville,  who  took  the  'owest  estimate  of  moral- 
ity ever  yet  propounded  in  sincerity  by  a  moralist— 
that  morality  is  only  a  cunnin<,r  device  of  rulers,  by 
which  men  are  coaxed  or  flattered  to  prefer  the  public 
interest  to  their  own.  Such  a  doctrine  was  sure  to 
attract  a  certain  class  at  first,  but  Mandeville  found 
more  readers  than  disciples,  and  Hobbes  c.mtinued  to 
remain  the  real  representative  of  the  selfish  school. 

Hobbes'  wrilinj^rs  stirred   up  a  tr  -niendous  am.vant 
of  opposition  and  discussion,  which  proved  fruitful  in 
the  orirrination  of  new  theories  to  confute  him.     This 
criticism    of     Hobbes    can     be    rouohlv    outlined    as 
tollowin.^r  upon  the   three   -reat  questions  which  he 
niised  in  the  field   of  ethics  concerning  the  nature  of 
ma  ,.      His  view  of  man  as  originnlly  cril,  and  in  a 
"state  (.f  war  "  by    nature,    was   combated   in  various 
wa>>.     Cumberland   tries  to  meet   him  on  this  point 
l)^■  as.ertin.q;   an   ori,<,riual    tendency   in   man  to  ,<;ood  ; 
while  Hatchcson    maintains   that   man   has  a  natural 
unselfishness,  as  well  as  a  natural  selfishness.      It  was 
felt   that   there    was    in    man    a    hi-her   nature  than 
Hobbes'  purely  materialistic  account  allows  for.     .•/ 
srcond yitiquc  was  directed  a.<,raiust  Hobbes'  explana- 
ticjii  of  the  manner  in   which   man   was  supposed  to 
pass  from  this  ori-in.d  "  state  of  war  "  to  a  better  and 
distinctively    moral    condition.     "  Moralitv    rests    on 
calculation,"  says  Hobbes.     The  transition  from  the 
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earlier   to    the    later   condition    is    a    calculation— a 
figuring  out  bv  reason  as  to  what  the  outcome  might 
be.     Cudworth  and   <^larke  were  the  first  to  question 
whether  morality  did  not  mean  more  than  Hobbes'  idea 
of  mere  conventionality.     They  insisted  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  in  morality  made  up  of  necessity 
and  iminutabilitv,  and  that   it   is   not  a  thing  of  con- 
vention   alone.     They    strike    Hobbes    in    Ins    most 
vulnerable  point,  in  showing  that  it  was  an  impossi- 
bilitv,    upon    a    materialistic    basis,    to   bring  in  the 
activity  of  thought  and  reason,  and  also  in  questioning 
the  vaiiditv  of  his  moral  law  as  constituted  upon  such 
an  insufficient  view  of  reason.      The  third  line  of  attack 
was  directed  against  the  whole  aim  of  the  process  in 
Hobbes'  mechanical  svstem,  which,   starting  with  an 
original  selfishness,  ended  in  a  sort  of  refined  selfish- 
ness—but still   selfishness.     The  objection  offered  to 
this  position   lay   in   the   im.  .putable  fact   that  man 
actually  taker,  a  consideration   in  the  good  of  others. 
It  was  Shaftesbury  wlio  headed  this   third  critique. 
He  takes  Hobbes  at  his  starting  point,  and  attacks  Ins 
whole  psychological  foundation.     As  opposed  to  his 
original  '' state  of  war,"  Shaftesbury  brings  in  three 
original  principles,  first,  the  natural  aftections,  whose 
earh-  movements  are  not  merely  affective  but  affection- 
ate,'as    Conscience;    secondly,  self-affections,   which 
were  really  a  replica  of  Hobbes'  own  system,  but  now 
only    introduced    as    a    portion    of    the    whole  ;    and 
thirdly,  unnatural  affections,  such  as  malevolence,  etc. 
(Jver  all,  the  moral  sense  determines  the  appropriate 
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relation  of  cMch  t.,  tlu-  oilur--.  Tlu  wlioli-  .lim  ,.  to 
i-omr,i(licl  ,111(1  vuuUnyvYi  tlu-  riilitiri.in  'ii.l  Sclfi-li 
positidii. 

Xow  it  i->  k-ft  tor  I'.Ptlvr  to  tike  .1  conipivlu-nsu  c 
view  ..f  IJK'  [.Rrvdin,-:  criticisms  a-aiiisi  II,.l,),c...  .n^l 
to  foriiiiil.itc  tluiii  into  .Hi  or-.iiii/.rd  >\>tcin,  with  such 
hreadlh  of  visi,,„  ,,„,!  ,U.,.p  practical  puri).,sc  that  his 
writiiio-s  h,i\c  iiKi'lci  wundcrfnl  impress  upon  l-hi-lish 
th,.u-ht.  .111,1  li.ivc  .1,,'u  lUMU-  than  those  of  anv  other 
writer  of  hi.  time  to  nionM  the  course  of  modern 
!-'.ii.LrlisIi  ethical  rese.irch. 

I.utler's  main  puri)ose  i.  to  .iltack  the  niecli.inic.il 
selfish  Stan  in--  point  of   Ho])l)e..  and   u^  lot^icd   out- 
come, as  worked  out  intr>  thorou;.^h-<:oiii^r  t"-oism  hv 
M.mdeville.      I!ut  liiitler  felt  another  dan<,rcrpressinjr 
-■"H    him,    (juite    .IS   daiinerotis    ni    his   eves    .is   th.it 
thre.itened  hv   Hohhes'  crude    Hedonism.      In  f.ict  he 
re.i^.irded  no  theorv  witli  more  appreliension  tli.iu  tiiat 
R.itionalism  wliich  h.ul  sprnn-  up  with  such  r,ipi<litv 
in    the   vears    imniediatelv    prccedincr   ],is   own    time. 
I'erhaps    the    ^tron^^rest    att,ick    upon     Hohbcs    up    to 
Antler's  time,  w.is  CudworthV  appeal  to  "  Rea.son,"  in 
■  utrovertino-  the  mechanic.il   calcniativc  i)rocess  by 
vhich  m.in  evolved  his  moral   nature  out  of  a  state  of 
nieic    selfishness.     Cndworth    w-s    the    most     distin- 
cnished  of  the  little-roupof  thinkers  .,t  Camhrid<,re  in 
:lie  I7thcentnrv,  commonlv  known  as  the  "Cambridge 
I'l.itonists,"    wlio,  embracing  what  tliey  conceived  to 
'•'e    tlic   Platonic   principles,  endeavored   to   stem   the 
materialistic  tide  by  a  counter  appeal   to  the  intellect 
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in    iiionil-.      I'.m   llu-    narrow    view   of    RcaM)ii    which 
tlicv    hil(i    worked   out    its  own   tlfstmclioii,    and    tlie 
issius  wort-  >o  (li>.i>tn>us   that   iJiitlcr  was   kd   to   dis- 
trust   Its    list-    allojrether.      And    hi>  susiiicioii    of  its 
niisusf  wa-,  hfii^ditcnt-d  t)\  tlic-  |x: iod  of  Dcistic  thought 
which    it    u>hcred    ni,   witli    all    it>   lui^htv   waves   of 
nnrcslraincd  -pci  ulatioi.  and   "  free  in(|uir\ ."      When 
Toland,  the    lir^t   of   the    ••  hi.^her   critics,"    wrote  his 
"Christianit\   Xot  .M\  sterioiis,"  deduciii,i,r  on  his  arbi- 
trar\  definition  of  Reason  that  Christianitv  was,  there- 
fore, nnreasoiiahle,  then  I'.utler  saw  more  clearK  than 
ever  in  the  Rationalistic   School   an  e.\ceedin)Tlv  dan- 
K'erou>  enenn-   to  religion   and   morality.      Hut  unfor- 
tnn.itely,  Hntler  was  unahle  to  distini^uish,   in  rejr.ird 
to  Reason,  its  use  from  its   misuse,   and   because  Clid- 
worth  and  the  Deists  had  emplo\ed  .t  in  a  narrow  and 
wron^  wa\-,  he  rejects  it  altogether  in  his  destructive 
work.      In  so  far,  liowever,  as  his  coustructixe  ethical 
system  advances  over  the  position  of  liis  predecessors 
in  this  ret,fard,  it  is  really  by  virtue  of  the  unconscious 
recognition    u^iveu   to    that   same   facnlty   of    Reason, 
more  trulv  considered,  as  revealed  in   the  moial  sense 
tlirouj^h  Iiis  facultv  of  Conscience. 


CHAl'TI-.k    MI. 


HIS  METHOD. 

\Vc  cotnc  now  to  a  consideration  ,.f  n„t!,y\s  Mctho^i 
";''.  ''\  ^'""•"•■^  ^'  >iKniific:u,t  f.Ktor  ,„  .k-tcrnnninP  lus 
;■"•';■''■  Positi..n.  In  In.  ctluc,  as  i„  h,s  theoloj^v 
l.ntk-r  had  constantly  in  ^  i.^-  a  certain  class  of  adver- 
-ines,  who  ,,11  partir.patcd  in  one  conunon  tnodt-  of 
tlnnking.  Human  nalnrH.a.l  conic  to  be  looked  nn„n 
.i>  essentially  selfish;  disinterested  actions  had  I,een 
>neered  at  as  impossibilities  b^  the  masses,  and  were 
explained  away  into  modifications  of  selfishness  bv  the 
seicntific  moralists. 

To  meet   this  view.    Hntler  is  „ot  content,   as  he 
I     ..  sometimes  carelessly  supposed  to  be.   with  simph 
^     asserting   the   natnral   supremacy   of   the    con.science 
which  his  .  ,  ponents  rejected  as  artificial  and  unreal  • 
H'  also  nses  the  more  subtle  an<l  eflFective   "  arj,n,men- 
tuni  ad  hominem."     Fur  the  first  time  in  the  records 
ot  ethical  procednre.   Butler  attempts  to  lav  hold  of 
the  trnth  in  his  opponent's  theorv,  and  show  that   it 
can   be  accounted  for  as  part   of  a    fuller  and    truer 
system.     ()„  the  other  hand,  Cudworth.   for  instance 
'^^1  "lerelv  struck  at  the  weaker  elements  in  Hobbes' 
tiieorv,  and  substituted  another  in  their  place.    Butler 
goes  further  in  his  luethod,  and  gathers  in  the  elements 
of  truth  which  Hobbes  had  suggested  in  his  hedonistic 
posiMon.      He  recognizes  its  partial  claim,  adapts  it  as 
>uch,  and  then  adopts  it  on  a  different  footiiu.  in  his 
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acting' 


selfish  b 


force 
])nt  as  directed  to  an  ul)jccl  outside 


principle  of  self-love,   n,.t  ..nv  longer  as  a  mere 


tant  relation  with  the 


itself,  and  as  constituted  ni  cons 
more  distinctly  social  principle  of  Benevolence.   More- 
over  in  defining  this  same  principle  .-1"  sclt-love  as  "  a 

,lv,  takes 
hose 


calm  self  interest;'  Hutler.  almost  unconscious 

from    CucKvnrlh    lliit    w.nk   of    Reason 


over 


w 


misuse   he   liac 


1  >o  much  ilreaded,  and  transtorme( 


It 


the  -reflexive  principle"  actiii-,Mn  all  the  passions 


into 


and  aflectiou- 


PiUtler's  iiK 


Ih.ul   1-    nianifesled    ..nee   a-ain   in  hi- 

the 


use  of    vShafteshiirv\    psychological    analvsis, 
basis  of  what  Ihitl'or  suhniils   as  a  fuller  examinati.m 
and  truer  explanation  of   the   nature  and  constitution 
of  man.      Shafteshurv,  as  intimated  above,  had  shown 
that  there  were  natural    affections,  self-affections  and 
unnatural  affections.      Now  Hnller  first  follows  Shaf- 
tesburv  in  showing  that  the  social  affections,  e.K'-  Bene- 
volence, are  ii<.  less  natural  than  the   appetites  or   de- 
sires which    tend    more  direct!;     to   jirivate   interests. 
Then  he  goes  further,  and  .irgues  that   mere  pleasure 
is  not  the  i^riinarv  aim  even    of  those  impulses  which 
Shaftesburv  allowe.l   t<.  be  -  self-affections."  but  that 
pleasure  is' rather  onlv    the   accompanying;  condition 
resultiuji  from  the  affections  liavin^^   „l,taiued   their 
respective  objects. 

In  brief,  the  method  of  Butler  consists  in  the 
search  for  all  that  was  good  in  the  positions  of  tho.se 
who  preceded  him.  and  while  rejeetiuK  the  false  and 
insufficient,  he  so  adapts  the  partial  truth  that  in  the 
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L'lid  Ik-  iii,i\  arrive  at  a  dt-eper  and  liij^rlier  position  in 
ithical  inquirx. 

The  fnndaniental  s(nrtini^-p(tin(  for  Hutler  tnav 
with  justice  be  called  the  tele()l())>;ic.il  :  "  e\  rrv  work 
hoth  of  natnre  and  art.  is  a  system  ;  ami  a>  ever\  par- 
litiilar  tiling  ■■(illi  n.auul  a!:d  artificial  is  for  some  n^e 
(ir  purpose  out  of  or  l)e\oiid  it>elf,  one  mav  adfl  to 
what  has  alread\  been  lnoii^ht  into  liu-  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem, its  con(hK'ivene.s>  lo  tlii^  oiu  or  more  ends,"' 
ritimatel)  this  view  of  u.iture,  a>  the  >j)here  of  the 
realization  of  final  causes,  rests  on  a  theoloj^^ical  basis; 
but  Kntler  does  not  >pecihc'all\  (li>c-iiss  this  aspect  of 
the  (jue.stion  in  his  ethical  treatises. 

The  ethical  question  then  i.-^,  as  it  was  with  .\ri>- 
tdtle,  "What  is  the  end.  the  riK..^  of  man]*"'  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  aflorded  b\  an  exam- 
ination of  the  constitution  of  man,  and  an  analvsis  of 
the  facts  of  human  nature,  "whence,"  Hutler  thinks, 
••  it  will  as  fully  appear  th,.t  this  oiir  nature,  i.e.  con- 
>titution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea  of  a 
w.itch  it  appears  that  its  nature,  i.e.  constitution  or 
>\stem,  is  adapted  to  measure  time."-' 

Now  Hobbes,  followiu;;  the  cx.implc  set,  iuj^ener- 
il,  by  Bacon,  had  alread\- started  the  ICn^^lish  psvcho- 
iocrjcal  school  ofanalysi>  in  the  field  of  ethical  investi- 
'^ation,  but  the  result  he  came  to  was  that  man  is  b\ 
nature  found  to  be  necessarily  selfish — and  the  rt-Vos 
consisted  mereK  in  >eekini4   pleasure  and  in  avoiding 
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pain.  On  'he  cmlrarv,  IJntkr  now  asserts  that  a 
closer  examination  proves  tla-  truth  of  the  counter 
proposition,  that  man  is  by  naline  a  social  bein^.  For 
while  the  existence  of  self-love  as  a  ''calm  self-intei- 
est"  is  admitted,  yet  there  exists  alongside  of  it  the 
no  less  natural  princii»le  of  Henevolence,  promptino^ 
actions  which  ha\e  for  their  end  the  good  of  others. 
Moreover,  anionj^  the  particular  passions,  des'.res  and 
appetites,  the  general  tendency  is  not  to  jirivate  so 
much  as  to  public  gu(,d.  Finally,  the  pruiciple  in 
man  wliich  reflects  uihui  actions  and  their  motives. 
approving  of  Mune  and  disapproving  of  others,  unde- 
niably declares  that  conduct  right  that  tends  to  the 
general  good.  U  is  clear,  then,  in  liutler's  own 
words,  "  thai  mankind  is  a  comniunitv,  iha.  we  all 
.stand  ill  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public 
end  and  interest  of  societ\-,  which  each  particular  i> 
obliged  to  promote."  Public  and  not  private  interest 
is  for  Butler  the  basis  and  end  of  man's  moral  nature 
and  consLilution. 

The  three-fold  division  into  first,  passions  and 
affections;  secondly,  sell-love  and  benevolence;  and 
thirdlv.  conscience,  is  r.utlev's  celebrated  analysis  of 
the  constitution  of  human  nature.  In  spite  of 
obscuritv  and  apparent  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
terms,  his  handling  of  tlie  several  parts  shows  remark- 
able psychological  power,  .md  its  value  is  seen  in  the 
success  of  its  attack  upon  the  principles  inlierent  ir. 
the  selfish  system  of  ethics. 

Butler's  e.special  concern  is  to  .show  that  selt-lo\  e 
and  benevolence  are.  while  distinct,  yet  in   no  .sciise 
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u  hatever  opposed  to  the  disinterested  affections.  Tliis 
constitntes,  withont  donbt.  one  of  tlie  most  imi^orlniu 
featnres  in  his  ethical  })svcholo^y. 

Aorain  :  Hiu1«.t  ha>  made  a  definite,  and  what  is 
K^enerally  conceded  to  l)e  a  satisfacton  analvsis  of  tlie 
constitn-nts  of  man's  nature.  But  he  is  not  content 
to  stoj>  here  ;  for  the  idea  of  human  nature  is  not 
completely  expressed  in  merely  showing-  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  Butler  thinks  that  whoever 
will  consider  the  real  nature  and  idea  of  anv  system 
will  find  that  neither  the  several  parts  ahme,  nor  vet 
as  a  whole,  complete  that  idea,  "  unless  in  the  notion 
"f  the  whole  you  include  the  relation  and  respects 
which  these  parts  have  to  each  other.  '  In  doing  this 
Butler  has  added  clearness  and  conciseness  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  ethical  nature  as  a  "  related  process," 
which  both  gives  value  to  his  .system,  and  m.irks  him 
as  the  forerunner  of  that  modern  ps>chological  school 
which  lias  been  so  succes.sful  in  explaining  experience 
"u  the  groinul  of  it  being  throughout  just  such  a 
■•  related  process  "  as  Butler  had  asserted  it  to  l^e. 


CHAI'THR   IV 


DISTINCTIVE  ETHICAL  VIEWS. 

Rntlcr's  etliical  (liscus>H>ii>  arc  eonfiiK-d  almost  cii- 
tirclv  to  those  deep  and  soiiietinie>  dark  ilissertatit)n> 
which  lic  preached  at  the  Chape!  of  the  Rolls,  and 
afterward  ])nl)lished  under  the  nauK'  of  "  SernKMis  on 
Human  \'atnre.'"  Prepared  as  the\  were  \nuler  the 
stininlus  of  earl\-  research  and  fresh  contact  with  the 
schools,  -et  that  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  search 
after  tr\ith  was  tempered  and  s^nided  by  a  sober  and 
mature  mind,  earlyi trained  to  abstain  from  fruitless 
effort  to  reach  inaccessible  ground  beyond  human 
comprehension.  The  "  Sermcjns "  are  intended  to 
serve  in  this  sphere  of  experience  as  an  examination 
into  man's  moral  con>titntion,  and  the  vindication  of 
conscience  as  rulinj^j  supreme  amid  the  various  facul- 
ties which  form  the  basi^  of  that  constitution. 

The  different  places  in  which  Butlei  delineates  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  are  not  everywhere  fully 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  the  theor\  which 
seems  most  accurately  to  represent  his  \iew>  may  be 
described  as  follows.  Mankind  have  various  prin- 
ciples of  action  ;  the.se  are  : 

First :  Several  particular  appetites,  passions  and 
affections,  each  havin^;  its  appropriate  object. 

Secondlv  :  There  are  also  the  yreneral  ptinciples  of 
Benevolence,  and  rational  Self-k)ve,  havintr  as  objects 
respectivelv  the  good  of  others,  and  of  ourselves. 
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Thirdly  ;  At.  iht-  head  of  tliis  hierarchy  -stands  tlie 
principle  of  ConscitMicc  or  Reflection.  "  \vl)ich  is  in 
kind  and  nature  supreuic  above  all  otliers,  and  which 
hears  its  own  authority  of  bein^r  so.'"' 

The  distinction  of  the  particular  appetites,  passions 
and  affections  from  self-love  and  benevolence  forms  a 
peculiar  feature  in  Butler's  psycholocry.  Their  ethical 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  claim  of  these  private  desires,  of 
contribution  to  public  as  .veil  as  to  private  good.  It 
is,  in  otiier  words,  a  direct  contradiction  to  Hobbes' 
theory  of  action  as  ba.sed  directly  upon  selfishness  or 
mere  selfish  love.  But  the  private  desires  are  not  mere 
selfish  love  or  any  form  of  it  ;  for  self-love  as  such  is 
the  desire  of  a  man's  own  pleasure,  whereas  the  object 
of  the  appetites  and  passions  is  so!ne  "  outward 
thing  "  other  than  self-gratification.  .Mere  .selfish  love 
seeks  things  as  means  to  pleasure  :  the  private  appe- 
tites seek  things,  not  as  means,  but  as  ends.  Thus  "  a 
man  eats  from  hunger  and  drinks  from  thirst,"-  and 
thoiigh  he  knows  that  the.se  acts  are  necessary  for  life, 
that  knowledge  is  not  the  motive  to  his  conduct.  It 
is  true  that  incidentally  hunger  promotes  our  private 
well-being,  but  in  obeying  its  dictates  we  are  not 
thinking  of  that  as  the  object,  but  of  the  procuring  of 
food. 

Having  established  thi.s  much,  the  way  is  made 
ea.sy  for  the  introduction  of  the  second  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of   Butler's  ethical  structure,  namely, 
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t(i  sliow  that  Hcncvolencc  i>  a  part  of  our  natmal  cuii- 
>titntioii.  it  is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  contending- 
tliat  the  benevolent  affections  are  disinterested,  no 
more  is  chunied  for  them  than  has  been  shown  must 
be  granted  to  the  natural  desires  and  spring-s  of  action. 

Vet  Benevolence  .<m]  Self-love  are  to  })e  distin- 
irni-lied.  Althongh  Benevolence  is  that  natural  prin- 
ciple in  man  "  which  is  to  societ\  in  some  deg-ree 
what  self-love  is  to  the  individual,"'  these  two  are 
clearly  distinct,  and  must  be  so  considered.  In  fact 
'^H'  existence  of  these  two  as  distinct  is  the  j^roof 
Jfjrded  that  "we  are  made  for  societv,  and  are 
intended  to  act  for  the  good  of  society,  as  well  a.s  to 
take  care  of  ourselves." - 

Butler,  however,  has  established  their  independ- 
ence in  order  the  better  to  prove  their  mutual  co- 
operation. In  fact  he  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the 
statement  that  "  these  two  principles  of  Benevolence 
and  Self-love  are  so  far  connected  that  we  can  scarce 
promote  the  one  without  the  other." '^  One  of  Butler's 
chief  aims,  as  pointed  out  in  the  general  con.s,  leration 
above,  was  to  establish  the  proof  that  Seh-love  and 
Benevolence  are  in  no  .sense  opposed  to  one  another. 

Now  besides  the  private  or  public  desires,  and  in 
addition  to  the  twfvfold  regard  to  our  own  and  the 
general  welfare  through  Benevolence  and  Self-love, 
tiiere  is  a  principle  in  man  in  its  nature  supreme  over 
all  dtliers.      Butler  maint.ains  that  vou  have  not  under- 
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st<H,(l  your  uatnu',  that  \  on  aix-  unable  to  t-xplain  and 
reconcilt  it^  varions  constituent.-,,  that  vou  have 
indeed  left  out  the  chiefest  part  of  it.  witliont  which 
tile  rest  can  have  no  cohesion,  if  yon  do  not  recoj^rnize 
its  Mii)renie  regulative  facnltv— the  Conscience.' 

\\  hat  i>  most  distinctive  in  I^utler's  treatment  of 
the  Conscience,  is  the  conception  of  its  nature  and 
office.  That  office  is  supreme.-'  Moreover,  it  depends 
for  its  credentials  on  no  other  part  of  human  nature. 
It  may  be  urj^^ed  that  Conscience  is  only  one  of  the 
\anous  ])arts  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  wh\-  are 
thev  not  all  equally  to  be  followed?  The  answer  is 
that  the  true  view  of  nature  shows  that  the  following 
of  nature  is  the  following  of  Conscience,  or  "that 
superior  principle  in  everv  man  which  bears  testimony 
to  its  own  snpremacv."'^  It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural 
to  a  man,  that  he  is  a  moral  ai^rent,  a  law  unto  him- 
self. It  carries  its  own  authority  self  contained 
within  it. 

Von  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  facnlt\-,  Con- 
M-ience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction,  super- 
intendence. This  conjimction  with  thought  is  a 
constituent  part  <^f  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty 
itself. 

And  "had  Conscience  but  strength  as  it  has  right, 
had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authoritv,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world.'"      Were  there  no  such 


'  Sermon  I. 
^  Sennon  III. 
'  Senr.on  11. 
'  Sermon  II. 
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suprcnacN-,  all  acti()n>  would  l)f  or.  an  equal  fooliuj^. 
Impiety  itself  would  \)v  as  suitable  as  reverence,  and 
parricide  would  justify  itself  by  the  ri},dit  of  the 
stroni^^esl.  Hence  human  nature  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  propensities  in  union  with  this  ndinj^ 
principle,  which  is  infringed  only  bv  mi<,^ht  prevailino; 
over  right.  '•  Man  has  a  i)ower  of  right  within,  if  he 
will  honestly  attain  to  it."' 

Conscience,  too,  acts  immediatelv,  and  is  apparent- 
Iv  an  eciually  trustwortliy  guide  in  all  men.  ''  Let 
any  plain  man  ask  himself,  '  Is  this  I  am  giMUg  about 
rio-ht  or  wrong  ? '  ....  I  do  nt>t  the  least  doubt 
but  that  tliis  (piestion  would  be  answered  agreeably 
tc  truth  and  virtue  by  almost  any  fair  man  in  almost 
any  circumstance?."  ' 

Moreover,  Conscience,  for  Butler,  is  the  tie  which 
holds  together  religion  and  morality.  As  the  faculty 
of  approving  or  disapproving,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
constitutes  the  bond  of  union.  Setting  out  from  the 
belief  in  Theism,  and  combining  it  with  the  asserted 
reality  of  Conscience,  he  makes  the  necessary  inference 
that  the  Being  who  possesses  the  highest  moral 
equalities  is  the  object  of  the  highest  moral  affection-. 
He  contemplates  the  Deitv,  through  the  moral  nature 

of  man." 

Lastly,  this  principle  admits  of  no  analysis,  or  at 
all  events  Butler  does  not  care  to  analyze  it.  It  may  be 
called  "Conscierce,  moral  reason,  moral  sense  or  divine 


Sermon  II. 
■  Sermon  III 
'  Sermon  III. 
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reason."  It  may  ])c  cousidurcd  asa  "  .stntiiiKiit  of  the 
iiiiderstaiulinj^r,  or  a  |)ercL-])lioii  of  the-  luait,  or  liotli."  ' 
Most  frf(iu(jntl\-  tlu-  sMionxin  apidicd  and  enij^Ioved 
for  conscience  is  "  Retlection."  In  tlie  face  of  tliese 
<listinct  assertions  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
reason  and  the  moral  sense,  it  i^  remarkable  perhaps 
llial  Hutler  slionld  so  often  haw  been  tlioui^'ht  to  be 
a  mere  "  Intnitionist."  Tnie  hi--  fear  of  tlie  Ration- 
alists made  him  over-jjnarded  in  the  nsage  of  the  term, 
bnt  liis  wliole  treatise,  and  his  reference  to  the  natnre 
of  Conscience  cspeciall\-,  bear  the  hall  mark  of  ncjn- 
intnilion  stamped  inefTaceabK'  upon  it. 


'  Di.s.sertatiou  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue  ;  also  Sermon  III. 


CHAI'TKK   V. 


ESTIMATE  OF  BUTLER'S  ETHICAL   POSITION. 

It  will  havL-  i)(.-cii  >ot-n  that  Butler,  in  his  iuvcsti'^a- 
tions  into  the  fMundatioti  of  iiKjrals,  dcjes  not  use  the 
okl-tina-  a  priori  nielhod  of  inciuiry,  that  is  to  say,  he 
does  not  exaiuinc  what  he  calls,  "  the  abstract  rela- 
tions of  thiuji^s"  as  laid  down  and  followed  out  hy  such 
writers  of  hi^  period  as  Clarke  and  Cudw(jrth.  He 
sets  himself  to  examine  what  he  t<-rms  "  human 
nature"  -the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

In  ,'doptint^  this  method  of  appealinj:^  to  observa- 
tion of  f.icts,  Hutler  is  following  in  the  wake  of  Bacon, 
wlio  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  experimental 
method  into  ethical  uk]  scientific  inquiry,  but  with 
the  originator  the  investigation  had  been  limited  con- 
siderably to  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  question. 
His  method  may  not  be  free  from  criticism,  but  its 
cefects  are  due  rather  to  over-zeal  in  combating  the 
false  theories  wdiicli  lie  had  to  meet,  than  through 
fail'-.re  tc  see  ilie  truth  for  which  that  method  stood. 

Butler's  .svstem  has  been  objected  to  by  some  as 
virtually  utilitarian,  in  that  it  is  said  to  regard  Self- 
love  as  the  single  inherent  characteristic  of  vittuoas 
actions.  Matthew  Arnold  finds  fault  with  him  here 
not  so  much  indeed  for  the  general  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  opposition  between  a  desire 
for  our  private  interest  and  benevolence  towards 
others,  but  lor  the  arbitrary  definition  of  Self-love  on 
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wliich  that  assertion  is  based.  To  expressly  dehiie 
Self-love  as  a  "cool,  deliberate  pursuit  of  private 
interest,"  and  then  to  sav  that  from  self  love,  ye 
depnt'd,  love  of  our  neighbour  is  no  more  distant  than 
hatred  of  ourneighbor,  is  in  Arnold's  view,  to  sophisti- 
cate things.  He  believes  that  Hutlei'>  pNvcholo^^ic.tl 
system  is  radically  defective  in  hi>  identifKation  of 
the  selfi.sh  ami  nn.seltish  in  the  man,  for  onl\-  fn>m  the 
higher  self  can  virtue  be  evolved. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Hutler  s  rather  unfortunate 
terminology  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  Self-love,"  and 
his  neglect  to  emphasize  the  rUional  side  of  that 
faculty,  Matthew  Arnold  might  the  more  readily  ha\-e 
seen  that  his  criticism  of  Butler's  system  as  selfish 
was  only  partl>-  true.  Butler's  great  aim  was  to 
combat  the  selfish  position,  and  his  system  taken  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  ambiguities  in  expression,  is  with- 
out doubt  a  counter  argument  to  the  selfish  theory. 

When  Butler  treats  of  the  relation  between  Self- 
love  and  Benevolence,  lie  presents  the  key-stone  to 
the  whole  structure  which  he  had  erected.  In  so  far 
as  Arnold  accuses  him  of  ideutifving  the  two,  there 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  some  justification  in 
the  charge  when  Butler  admits  that  "  Benevolence  is 
no  more  disinterested  than  any  of  the  particular  affec- 
tions." But  Butler  meets  the  hedonistic  proposition, 
that  all  action  is  selfish,  by  the  doctrine  that  no  par- 
ticular action  or  desire  has  mere  self  or  pleasure  a> 
Its  end.  For  this  purpose  Butler  point-^d  to  the  whole 
class  of   affections,    which,    although   they   mav    also 
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tend  I.'  i)rivate  interest,  have  an  nnniedialf  reference 
to  the  jjood  <if  uilicrs.  Rutler  identifii-  Self-l"vr  and 
P.cnevolencc  onlv  u>  llii>  extent,  that  there  i>  uo  ].e- 
euliar  contrariety  between  tlieni  ;  in  fact  they  are  nni- 
tnally  involved;  and  be  shows  adniirablv  well.tlial  un- 
less there  were  i)rinciii!es  nl  aetion  in<iei.endcnl  ul  -elt, 
there  eotild  be  no  pleasures  and  interests  for  self-love 
to  watch  over.  A  re-ard  t^  unr  own  oencral  happiness 
is  not  mere  seltishnes>.  It  is  the  \veaknes>  .  .t  the  social 
affections  manifested  in  I'.enevolence,  an<l  the  strength 
,.!  the  private  desires  ,,f  sclf-lo\e  which  pro]>erK  con- 
stitutes selfishness,  r.nl  it  is  ahsui.l  to  sa\  that  the 
pleasuie  of  Heiievolcnce  is  seltish  because  it  is  felt  by 
vflf ;  and  it  is  no  more  just  to  refer  the  private  appe- 
tites to  sflf-love  liecause  lliev  commoni>  promote  hap- 
piness. 

Untler's  jieculiar  claim  as  a  moral  teacher  consists 
in  his  having'  l)laced  in  unassailable  supremacv  the 
autlunitv  of  the  human  Conscience.  .\s  was  reir. .irk- 
ed in  regard  to  his  sv.stem,  it  is  not  that  Butler  was 
himself  the  originator  of  such  a  view,  nor  yet  can  it 
be  established  that  his  \iew  was  as  free  from  defects 
as  those  of  writers  on  the  subject  wdio  came  after  him. 
r.ut  Butler  simplified  and  reduced  the  theor>  to  a 
]iractical  issue,  and  swung  round  the  whole  moral 
system  to  revoke  about  its  proper  centre.  Plato 
lived  before  his  time  when  he  placed  Reason  as  lawful 
sovereign  over  the  soul  of  man.  .\nd  Kant  has  fol- 
lowed Butler,  though  quite  independently,  in  assign- 
ing to  Conscience  the  enforcement  of  the  higher  kind 
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nf  flmifs,  throiij,'li  the  "  categoricyl  nnpi  r.itive."  It 
has  iK-fii  K-ft  t(.  tlK-  iii<,rfiinit\  of  T.  H.  Cm-n  to 
i)riiij,r  out  the  truths  M)iiK'\vh.il  coucciIimI  hi  l.oth,  in 
hnnnoiii/inj:  the  ;iction  of  the  Reason  .ni-l  ihi-  Will 
hv  tlir  hiwlui  ])iiiuii)le  wliicli  ^ives  validity  to  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  each. 

The  most  i)alpal)Ie  defect  m  Hutler's  accnuut  of 
Conscience  presents  itself  iu  the  apparont]\  -^IiiftiiiL^ 
character  of  the  ninral  criti-i  ion.  It  alTords  no  an>\vcr 
to  the  (|uestiou,  "  Wh  it  is  tlu-  di>^tinijnishinj,'  qualitv 
common  to  all  ii.L;ht  action-'"  I'or  if  the\  were  to 
be  judj^jed  bv  their  beinj;  ijjproxed  and  eujoincil  t)v 
Conscience,  at  once  there  i>  left  ojjeu  the  objection 
tliat  such  a  iheorx  of  Conscience  would  be  merely 
ar^'uin.u  in  a  vicious  circle:  first  definini,^  virtuous 
acts  to  be  those  which  Conscience  api)ro\es,  and  then 
making;  Conscience  the  facultv  which  approves  vir- 
tuous acts.  Butler,  in  fact,  has  to  admit  that  the 
moral  sense  at  times  requires  correction,  and  can  be 
improved  by  education  and  tra-nin^r.  Rut  he  cannot, 
on  his  theory,  set  the  standard  for  this  correction  and 
improvement,  althouj,^h  he  suggests  that  it  has  its 
ultimate  authority  in  God. '^  Butler  has  at  an\  rate 
established  his  position  against  his  opponents  in 
maintaining  tiic  supremacy  oi  Conscience. 

Thougli  (me  cannot  but  admire  the  moral  courage 
with  which  Butler  has  s^t  forth  this  claim  to  the 
supremacy  of  Conscience,  and  the  immediacy  of  its 
action,  yet  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  his 
defence  is  even  here  defective  in  -mie  re.spects.     True 

*NoTK— Butler  emphasizes  tliis  truth  in  liis  rHii'inn<;  aritit,c,= 
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his  "moral  sense"  is  not  the  crude  sense  perception 
of  the  e:irl\  Intuition:il  vSchool.  Vet  tlie  Conscience 
of  liutiei  is  not  >afe^n:irdecl  j>  the  enlij^htciu-d  and 
ethicaled  conscience  of  the  thinking  beinJ,^  liUt  is 
explicith  described  as  tlie  untutored  conscience  of  the 
or('inar\-  "  i)lain  honol  luni.  Th  ii  the  conscience 
admits  of  education,  and  that  llic  uneducated  con- 
science is  a  very  inadeciuate  j^nide,  are  considerations 
of  which  Butler  doe-  not  take  sufficient  heed. 

Hutler's  exatniualiou  <if  tlu-  constitution  of  man 
seeui>,  tlierefoie,  ti  >  hi  limilcd  to  ihc  c<'n>iderali<ju  ot 
only  a  species  and  tlial  not  tlic  lii^^hest  species  in 
human  nature.  It  appears  to  take  for  jj;ranled  that, 
iirespective  of  intellecl'nil  conditions,  Innnau  nature 
is  always  alikv  ;  .ind  tlieveiu  e\})oses  it^'-lf  to  the 
obvious  criticism  of  neglectiui;  .icli.al  \ariations  in 
conditions,  with  no  (kteru'.in.ition  of  the  laws  of  such 
ethical  \arieties.  It  is  because  of  thi.s,  in  pail  t'-Jl 
P.utler  fails  to  see  the  need  of  imparting  an\-  external 
standanl  or  criterion.  A.s  he  recognizes  no  \ariety  in 
the  moral  feelings,  he  feels  uo  uecessitN  fur  a  lest  by 
which  to  discrimin.ile  hetwceu  ihciu. 

iMirlher  still,  it  is  this  uon-varialion  in  moral  con- 
ditions, .uul  the  assum])tii)n  of  the  idenlit\-  of  the 
mor.d  naUirc  in  al!  men,  thai  affects  Butler's  applica- 
tion of  the  theor>-  of  hual  causes  to  nioralit\-.  It  is 
constantly  assumed  (e.g.  in  the  Sermons  on  Resent- 
ment aiul  Compassion)  that  our  varied  affections  were 
implanted  1)\  Crod  in  us  just  as  lhe\  are  to-day,  with- 
(mt  history,   without  growth,   and  hiving  undergone 
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nond.i|)l.iti<)ii  to  tin-  ohaiii^m^  coiKi'tioii^  of  tlif  nun  of 
every  aj(f.  It  i.  this  purely  static;.!  view  wliuh  m 
fact  accouius  foi  most  of  the  deficiencies  in  Hutler'.s 
treatment  or  noii-trM'ninit  of  the  moral  criterion. 

Deeplv  ;is  p.utki  has  diawn  from   the  best  writer-, 
ot   tile  past,  liis  jTieatness  as  a  real  discerner  into  tlu- 
finidanuiital  tiutlis  in  c-tlm  s  is  no  k'ss  i.ianifLst  in  Iiis 
influence    iii)oii,  and     nironscions   anticipation   of,  the 
writers   who    liave   succeeded   him   up   to    the   present 
da\.      K\xn  Hume's  j->s\(.|iolojrical    aua]\sis   of   man's 
nature   into  "  I'assions   direct   and   indirect,  and  Syni- 
jiathw"    liuds    its    parti. U    counterpart     and     tyjjc    in 
Butler's  pre\ious  divisions.      It  w.is  L;i\eu   to    Hutler 
also  to  emphasi/.c  the  appeal  to  facts  in  e.vperimental 
psvcliolojry.  and  it  was  he  who  centred   its  jrreat  sys- 
tem  in   the  two  foci  of  the  "unity"  and  "  rtlativit\- " 
of   experience,  a'-ound    which    all    true   .scientific   and 
moral  in\esti)^r.itioii  ;f\()l\'fs  to-day. 

It  IS  not  at  .dl  i)rot)al)le  th.it  K.inl  was  acquainted 
with  the  writ in.irs  of  Hutler;  much  less  is  it  likely 
that  he  borrowed  from  the  author  of  the  "  .Vnalo^ry  "  in 
working  out  his  system.  And  yet  there  are  traces  of 
wliat  may  Ix-  termed  unconscious  anticipaticm  in 
several  jiarts  of  the  latter's  works. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  a  line  of  similarity 
between  the  two  writers  in  the  method  in  ijeneral 
which  they  botli  employed.  That  method  misrht  be 
descriptivel\-  termed  constructive  criticism.  The  plan 
of  tt-^ir  works  was  to  take  up  into  themselves  what 
hat.  ^  laracterized  the  previous  lines  of  thouj^rht,  show 
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the    impertecl    nature    ■.1    the    funchnncntal     uot.ons 
therein  eniploved  adopt  whatever  of  trnth   was  con- 
tained  and  w.)rk   out   ..    newer   and  truer  sohition  ot 
llK'  whole.      And   as  their  -eneral   line  .^t   action  was 
the  same,  so  were  their  critics  a.trreed  m  inisconce.vmK 
and    iindervahiinK    its   real    intrinsic  value.      Butler 
attacked  Deism,  but  the  real  force  of  the  attack  was 
constituted   bx  the  wav  in  wluch   he  took   the    Deists 
on    their  own  i,^round.  and  with   keen  discrimination 
adapted  and  adopted  their  half-truth   in  eiuphasixnig 
the   place   of   reason,  at   the   same    lime  sliowiu-  the 
i,  ,ufficiencv  and  error  of  their  treatmenl.      .\nd  kant 
met  the  Rationalists  of  ids  time  by  the  same  policy  ot 
inclusion.      He  showed  theiu  that  their  view  was  but  a 
partial   e.stimate  of  a  truth  which  was  greater   than 
thev  knew,  and  then   led   the  way  to  its  fuller  appre- 
heiision       T.  H.  (^reeu  in   like  manner  abolished  tlie 
purely    naturalistic    position    by   showing    thai    ihcir 
science-    so    called    could    only    be   explained    on    tne 
assumption   of  a   pnncipk    of   relatnitv    wluch   their 
naturalism  had  at  first  rejected. 

\nother  part  ot  Butler's  treatise  where  one  is  lecl 
on  to  Kant  is  m  regard  tc  their  common  emphasis  ot 
Morality.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  make  the  moral 
faculty  and  the  discussion  sarrounding  it  the  centre  ot 
their  'systems.  In  Butler  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  To  him  the  Christian  religion  wa. 
largely  a  moral  scheme.  In  fact,  throughout  ^le 
wholeof  the  ".Analogy"  the  real  interest  which  lay 
closest  to   Butler's  heart  was  the  ethical.     His  entire 
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cast  of  thinking  was  practical.  Kant,  too,  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  nioial  life.  The  philosophy  which 
had  preceded  him  had  degenerated  into  improfitable 
speculations  and  uh;:t  Green  called  '' hvpostatized 
abstractions." 

The  resnlt  was  that  both  men  re-centred  reli)jiou> 
discnssioa  and  philosophic  thonght  around  the  prac- 
tical and  ethical  aspects.  The  conscience  was  brought 
into  the  briglit  light  of  prominence.  And  not  only 
so,  but  each  in  his  own  way  indicates  its  absolute  and 
unique  authority  and  supremacy  in  the  moral  life. 
Butler's  self-interest  and  benevolence  rear  their  les.ser 
thrones,  onlv  to  bow  down  in  common  obeisance  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  conscience.  And  Kant  holds 
that  when  the  practical  reason  reveals  to  us  the  mora! 
law  it  includes  with  it  the  obligation  to  obey  it. 
Pure  reason  and  s|)eculation  car.not  affect  the  life  of 
man,  for  they  are  beyond  "  experience,"  but  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  of  practical  reason  is  the  supreme 
and  binding  principle  of  all  action.  Butler  gave  con- 
science and  the  moral  life  a  place  and  value  which 
Kant  unwittingly  and  \et  none  the  less  truly  dupli- 
cated in  hi>  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Rf        i." 

Butler  was  not   perfect  b\  an\  nieai  ot  c\en 

Leslie  Stephen  is  compelled  to  bear  testimory  thai 
"  with  all  his  faults  Butler  remains,  in  the  practical 
.sense,  the  deepest  moralist  of  the  century."'  In  his 
"  Sermon'-  "  Butler  has  made  substantial  and  lasting 
contributions  to   moral    and    religious  science,  and   it 
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may  be  said  with  confidence  tlial  in  their  own  depart- 
ment nothing'  superior  in  vahie  has  appeared  during 
the  long  interval  between  Aristotle  and  Kant  or 
(;reen.  Butler  will  always  remain  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  Hnglish  thought,  and  his  position  in  ethics 
will  continue  as  a  large  contributor  to  its  real  and 
permanent  advancement. 


PART  TWO-RELIGIOUS. 


CHAI'THR   \'I. 


CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 

The  age  in  wliicli  Hutler  lived  iiiiglit  well  he 
called  the  age  of  National  Indifference  to  Religion.  It 
had  succeeded  an  age  of  comparative  indifference  to 
all  seriotis  thought.  There  was  s:cepticisni  enough  in 
both,  but  that  of  the  latter  was  the  more  intellectual 
and  acute.  Swift  declared  that  as  far  as  his  observa- 
tion went  "few  had  faith  in  a  religion,"  and  thai 
"great  numbers  openly  avowed  their  disbelief  in  all 
revelation."  Hartley,  the  Physician  and  Philosopher, 
writing  a  few  years  later  speaks  of  "  the  great  growth 
"f  atheism  .md  infidelity,  especially  in  the  higher 
r-<nks  of  life."  In  fact  the  bonds  of  authoritv,  whether 
i.itelleclua],  moral,  civil  or  religions,  h.ad  tjceii  loos- 
ened altogether  by  the  events  of  the  last  half  centnrv. 

Butler's  po>ition  in  contemporary  speculation  was 
thus  unique.  The  misuse  of  Christian  dogma  for  bit- 
ter religious  party  strife  had  resulted  in  the  authoritv 
of  the  Scriptures  becoming  openly  questioned.  Reason 
was  appealed  to  in  its  stead,  and  men  boldly  claimed 
to  judge  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  So  there  gradual Iv 
was  developed  that  spirit  of  independent  inquiry,  called 
in  the  seventeenth  centnrv  Rationalism  ;  which  earK 
in  the  eighteenth  century  became  known  as  Free- 
thinking,  and  whose  most   prominent  representatives 
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arc  usuallv  classt-d  uiuln  lli-.  luuiic  of  Deists.  Dci-^in 
as  a  fact  in  P^nj^'lisli  thou.t^lit  uikc-s  its  rise  mainly  fruiu 
Herbert,  Toland  :in(l  Collins.  Its  orrfate.><t  period  of 
development  \va>  m  the  general  upheaval  following 
the  Revolution  of  16SH. 

Previous  to  the  growth  of  this  disposition  to  reject 
authoritv,  and  to  subject  all   (piestion.s  to  the  decision 
of  reason,  morals  and    religion  had  been  supposed   to 
rest  upon    tla-   same   basi>.     (kadually    all    this   was 
changed.      "  Free   Iiupiirv  "  was  applied  alike  to  the 
sources  of  both  ;  and  the  result  was  often  the  practical 
divorce  of  moralit\  from  religion.      The  whole  course 
of  nature,  including   man\  moral  powers,  was   hence- 
forth subjected  to  mere  rea.son ;  life  must  be  regulated  by 
reason.    If,  tlierefore,  religion  were  to  enter  .is  a  factor 
into  the  ct)nduct  of  -nen,  it  must  exhibit  to  reason  the 
title    deed>    of    its    e.xisteiice  ;    Christianit\     mu-t    be 
reasonable.      Hut  with  .>uch   a  half-view  of   reason   it 
was  easv  f(;r  the  Deists  to   make  a  successful   attack 
upon  at  least  one  ])ositii)n  of  the  Christian  scheme.    .A 
mvsterv   by  its  verv  definition  involved  elements    not 
capable  of  being  represented  in  its  entirt  a  to  reason  ; 
it    was    therefore    unreasonable  and   must  l)e   entirely 
rejected. 

The  course  of  their  argument  carried  the  Deists 
farther.  The  fact  of  (  nid's  existence  the\-  were  willing 
to  grant  ;  it  was  a  dictate  of  reason.  Hut  they  were 
not  prepared  to  go  be\  oud  th  it,  .md  liie  necessary 
deductions  I'roiu  it.  The  UulIi>  ot  nalur.il  ieligi<;n 
tliu-    took    llie  t'orm  of  inferences  dr.iwu  from   certain 
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preniise>  ;  they  were  displayed  in  a  cohtTtiil,  perfectly 
'rational'  system.  Revealed  religion,  on  the  .  her  hand, 
was  confessedK  imperfect,  contained  thinj^.N  not  in 
accordance  with  natural  .^ason,  inculcated  duties  on 
the  ground  of  mere  authority,  was  not  universally  and 
completely  known,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

A  classification  of  the  writers  in  the  Deistic  cou- 
troversv  would  by  no  means  place  all  Deists  in  thf 
(me  category.  Deism  had  two  sides.  It  \va>,  notonlv 
destructive.  It  was  also  positive  and  constructive  in 
its  criticism. 

There  had  for  many  years  been  premonitory  syui])- 
toms  of  coming  storm,  but  the  controversy  with  ortho- 
doxy may  be  said  to  have  realh  first  broke.:  out  in  the 
last  years  of  the  17th  centur\ .  In  the  vears  169s 
and  1696  two  books  of  significaiit  titles  appeared — 
Locke's  "Rea.sonableness  of  Christianitv,"  and  Toland's 
"  Chri.stianity  Not  Mysteriou.s."  The  two  repre.sent  the 
respective  constructive  and  destructi\e  aspects  of  the 
Dei.stic  criticism.  The  conjunction  was  unfortunate, 
for  Locke  was  unmistakably  free  from  the  slightest 
complicity  in  auv  attack  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  Xo  minister  of  tiie  present  dav 
could  accept  tlu  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  a 
more  literal  way,  or  in  simpler  faith  tli.in  Locke  pro- 
fessed  to  do. 

But  Toland's  position  was  a  totally  different  one. 
Toland  was  early  driven  to  suspect  the  claims  of 
dogmatic  authority,  as  put  forward  by  the  Roman 
Church.     He  became  a  convert  to  ProtestaiiLi.>ui  at  16. 
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Hut,  tindiui^  i'.ktl-  niucli  tho.inic  ,itm(»i>lu'rf  ot  assump- 
tion, lie  tVlt  foRxil  to  reject  the  eoinniuiily  accepted 
basis  of  reli;,non,  and  to  -trike  out  for  liimself  ii:>ou 
independent  lines  of  iiuiuiry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Toland  and  Deists  in  ireneral  absoluteh' 
rejected  all  belief  in  relij,non  or  revelation.  And  on 
the  other  hand  the  chnrchmen  luld  doctrines  which 
were  eniinenth  reasonable.  Vet  \u  iheir  common 
suspicion  of  the  other's  ])artial  views,  they  adopted 
the  "  all  or  nothino  policy,"  and  in  emphasizing^  their 
own  view  of  truth  forgot  to  recognize  its  co-ordinate 
in  the  other's  view  which  they  reallv  held.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  parties  were  thrown  h(>))ele>sly 
a])art,  and  the  realK  liannoniou>  truth>  of  reason  and 
revelation  were  allowed  to  be  thoui,dit  of  as  contradic- 
torv  and  niutualh'  exclusive  of  each  other. 

The  effect  upon  Toland  was  to  make  him  enlarge 
more  and  more  upon  the  place  of  reason  in  nature  and 
religion.      Succeeding  pamphlets  displaved  from  time 
to  time  an  increasing  tendency  to  not  merelv  recog- 
nize the  reasonableness  of  revelation,  but  akso '.j  mini- 
mize   any  other  element    which   was    claimed    for   it 
other  than  reason.     These  pamphlets  served    to   pave 
the  way  for  his  first  and  great  book,  "  Christianity  not 
Mysterious."      It  wa.s  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  which 
brought  on  the  general  action,  and  aroused  tlie  latent 
sentiment     into    open  opposition    to    all     revelatiot:. 
Locke  had  argued   that  Chri.stianity  was  reasonable. 
His   aim  was  a  defence  of    revelation   at  the  bar    of 
rea.son.     But  Toland  tended  to  reduce  all  revelation 
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to  tlic  limits  of  his  own  prtconceivcf]  i(ie;i  (jf  rcax)!!. 
Tlie  attitiuit-  of  tiic  two  men  rL'|)resfnts  to  a  fair  dejjree 
the  respective  sij^nificance  of  tlie  positisc- and  nej^^ative 
sides  of  the  Deistic  movement. 

Toland's  arKMiment  bc>;in>  with  a  criticism  of  dog-- 
inatic  authority.  So  far  lit-  is  in  accord  witli  the 
constructive  criticism  of  Locke  and  even  Rutler.  Rut 
bv  a  more  darini^^  pretence  of  loj^ic  lie  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  that  rea.son  is  tlie  only  o:roi!n(l  foi  all 
certainty.  (Christianity  not  M\>terioiis,  p.  6.)  His 
argument  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  (though  Toland 
would  liardly  have  it  go  .so  far)  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mysterious  as  supernatural  is 
opposed  to  nature,  and  therefore  must  be  expelled 
from  religion. 

The  line  of  destructive  Deism  instituted  by  Toland 
was  followed  out  and  elaborated  in  some  of  its  minor 
details  by  Wollaston.  It  was  not  until  1730  however 
that  there  .ippeared  a  book,  wl'.irh  mav  be  said  to 
liave  marked  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole 
Deistic  controvers\-.  It  came  with  the  advent  of 
Tindal. 

Matthew  Tindal,  a  fellow  of  All  Souls',  had  been  a 
resident  at  ( )xford  when  Toland  had  opened  the  great 
campaign  against  supernatnralism.  Tindal  oppo.sed 
now  all  historical  religion,  especially  as  contained  in 
the  Biblical  account.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  Almighty  creator  and  ruler,  the  builder  of 
the  universe,  the  planner  of  souls,  of  systems  and 
of    planets,     shoidd     be     identified      with     the     (iod 
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ulu.  IS  a-prcscnud  ..s  selecting  a  small,  barbarous  and 
obscnrclribe  in  nnv  litlk-  conu-r  of  the  t-arth,  a.  tlic 
sole  recipient  of  His  fa\()r. 

TindaFs  ( )od  was  not  enveloped  in  anv  mystery  of 
thick  clouds  and  darkness.  Kvery  man  could  fathom 
the  Divine  nature.  Doctrines  not  revealed  to  all 
cannot  be  doctrines  imposed  upon  all  by  (iod  :  reason, 
the  only  faculty  granted  to  all  men.  must  of  necessity 
be  sut!^cient  to  ^nide  all  men  to  truth.  Reason  is  of 
necessitv  the  sole  judije,  for  universal  scepticism  is  'he 
onlv  alternative  ;  "  the  very  attempt,"  he  says,  "  to 
destroN  reason  by  reason  is  a  demonstration  that  men 
have  nothing  but  reason    to   trust   to."' 

'n  Tindal's  vuw,  ther-fore,  obe.^ience  to  nature  is 
the  one  sufficient  principle  to  happiness.  "'  Whoever 
"  so  regulates  his  natural  appetite.s  as  will  conduce 
"  most  to  the  e.xercisc  of  his  reason  ....  may  Ix.- 
-  certain  he  can  never  offend  his  Maker."-  .\nd  again 
he  says,  "  The  perfection  and  happiness  of  all  rational 
"  beings,  supreme  as  well  s  subordinate,  con.sists  in 
'>  living  up  to  the  dictates  of  nature."  .\ud  again,  "  The 
"  happiness  of  all  individuals  consists  in  the  perfection 
"  of  their  nature  ;  and  the  nature  of  a  rational  being 
"  is  most  perfect  when  it  is  perfectlv  rational  .... 
••  foi  then  it  .nrives  at  the  most  perfect,  and  conse- 
''cpiently   the    happiest    >lale    a    rational    nature   can 

"  aspire  c^."'^ 

Tindal    maintains   moreover    that   the  religion  oi 


I  Christianity  -"  old  as  Crtation,  p.  2. 
Ibiu.  p.  ■-; 
Ibid,  p    r2. 
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natim-  is  .111  ahsolulfK  ])t.rti'ct  rclij^iou.  IltlRMdN 
Ch;ii)ternuiiil)(.r  \'I.  with  this  statcinciu.  And  1r-  jroes 
en  to  sa\  tluit  "  rvtiTiial  ic\  L-lation  tan  ncillR-i  add 
to.  nor  lakf  t'roni.  its  perfection.  "I  desire  no 
more  than  to  he  allowed  that  there's  a  relijrion  of 
natnre  and  reason  written  in  the  heart  nt' everv  one  of 
ns  from  tlie  lirst  creation.  X.itnr.i!  reIi).;ion  and 
e.xternal  re\ehition,  like  two  tallies,  e.\actl\-  answer 
one  another,  without  any  olner  difference  between 
them  but  as  to  the  manner  of  their  beiny;  delivered." 

The  onh  immntable  thni^^  i^  the  law  of  natnre. 
.\nd  the  reason  wh\-  it  is  ininiutahle  1--  l)ecanse  it  is 
founded  on  the  nn.ilterahle  re.ison  of  thinj^s  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  (iod  is  ;m  arbitrary  liein^,  and  can 
command  tliin^-s  from  will  and  pleasure,  "there  is  noth- 
inj^  in  tlie  nature  of  (iod  to  hinder  Him  from  per- 
petnalh  chanj.(inj.j;  hi--  mind.'"' 

It  is  Tindal's  opinion,  too,  that  the  non-adherence 
to  these  notions  rea.son  dictates  concernin.o^  the  nature 
of  (iod,  has  been  the  occasion  of  ,dl  superstition. 
"  If  wliat  the  li^ht  of  nature  teaches  us  concerning 
the  Divine  pe.-fections,  when  duK  allcnded  to,  is  not 
only  sufficient  to  hinder  us  from  following^  into  super- 
.'■tition  of  any  kind  whatever,  !)ut  demonstrates  what 

(iod    can    or    cannot    command liow    is    it 

pos.sible  that  the  law  of  nature  and  u^race  differ  ?"- 

Tindal's  whole  work,  in  short,  is  an  attack  directed 
to   undermining;   the   foundations    of   revelation,    and 


'  Christianity  as  old  a.s  Creation,  p.  61 
'  Ibid,  p.  103 
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IkHl-I  ill  llu-  MiiKi natural  in  reliKnon.  Constrmlivc 
Deism  rcpresontc.l  lliai  >c1im.,!  .m  il^  positive  aii.i 
ethical  si(k'.  They  did  imt  npciih  criticize  revelation 
sc.  nuH-h  as  they  laid  llu'  wa>  open  for  such  destruc- 
tive attacks  bv  attempting  to  make  rcdiKdon  harm<mi/.e 
with  their  peculiar  and  insufficient  views  of  reason. 
ll  wa>  not  a  far  crv  t.-i  C<.lliu>and  Tuland.  and  others 
who  followed,  to  foruct  lar-elv  the  ethical  and  neglect 
tlu  i)o^.  :■  side,  111  their  criticism  of  miracles  as 
mvstenous,  and  in  a  .uviicral  destructive  criticpa-  of 
the  Christian  revelation  as  unnecessary  for  and  in 
fact  coiitrarv  to  the  reli'^ion  d  nature. 

The  \vh(de  aim  ul  the  -  .\ualn._jv  "    was  to  combat 
and  overthn.w  thi>  destructive  and  iie.i^ative  attack  of 
later    Deism.      Relioi.ms    and    speculative    topics   so 
momentous  could    not    fail    t..    stir   the    interest   and 
arouse    the    anxiety    of    a     mmd    like     Butler.      And 
Butler  crushed   Deism.      His  answer   was  overwhelm- 
iuu.      He  took   the   Deist  on    his   own   ^n-mnd.      The 
Deist    accepted    nature,    but    rejected     revelation     as 
unreasonable.      Butler  shows  that  the  same  difficulties 
are  to  be  found  in  each,  and  one  cannot  therefore  be 
rejected  and  the  othei    accepted,  for  both   are  equally 
worthv  of  belief.      He   simph'   disabu.ses   an   a   priori 
idea,  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Deists. 
With,  this  particular  purpose   in    \iew,    Ihitler's  work 
must  be  admitted  to  be  completely  succes.sful. 

Butler  however  goes  further,  and  demonstrates 
that  in  spite  of  seeming  difficulties  there  are  funda- 
mental  principles  of  truth   behind   them    which  are 
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wide  enoiij^rli  to  jllow  I'ui  ilu  in  .nul  to  lead  tin-  w.iy 
to  final  solution  in  ;i  llarlll()nion■^  and  all  cotnprclR-n- 
sivc  sclienu-.  This  positive  snj^r^^restion  ot  liujit 
enoiijjli  thnnii^di  -shadows  to  reveal  the  ^ua\  .ihead. 
and  ol  ,1  linir  w  hrn  thing's  appareiitlv  contradictory 
and  unexplainahle  will  he  t(Kin'l  t^.  li  i\(  thiir  place 
in  a  j^reat  universal  system,  is  the  j,dory  of  Butler's 
work.  Far  from  tendin}.,^  to  sce])ticism  by  increasinj; 
«lifficullies,  as  his  critics  thought,  the  "  Analogy  " 
really  establishes  more  firmly  the  grounds  for  positive 
belief. 


CHAITHR   VII 


THE  METHOD  OF  ANALOGY. 
Tin  inethcxl  and  course  of  Hutler's  religions  arpfu- 
intnt  will  be  more  easily  nntler>t<.od,  and  tlu-  more 
clearlv  seen  when  it  has  been  consid.-red  what  were 
the  premises  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  what  the 
object  he  had  in  view. 

Hntler.  like    Bacon,   is  characteristic  of    Kn8:lish 
philosophical   thotiRht.     His   method  is  like  Bacon's 
—it  is  the  method  of   experience  and  obser\  ation,  as 
opposed  to  mere  hypothesi>.     T.,   him   the   universe 
IS  not  to  be  entirely  comprehended  bv  hnman  intel- 
ligence, or  deciphered   bv   human    ihoukdu.     It   i>  a 
constitution  or  system,    made    up   of  individual  f;.cts, 
throuK'h  which  we  thread  ..ur  wav    <lowly  and  induc- 
tivelv.      indnclion   ..nd    scientific   o])servation  as  con- 
trasted   with    deduction    .ind    auth  .ritv    ..ic    the    h.iH 
n.arks  of   Butler's  system.     Complete    knowledjre   is 
impossible,      l-.xperience  and  observation  of  the  facts 
of  life  prove  to  us  that   probabilitv  and  belief  are  the 
guide  of  life.      Reason  has   its  place,  and  is  certainly 
to  be  accepted  :  it  is   our    natural   light,  ai  I  the  oulv 
facultv  wherebx    we  can  judge    of   things.      P.ul   it  i^ 
only  partial.      It   gives  no  completed  sy.stem  of  know- 
ledge, an<l    in    matter,   of    fact   a(T<.rds   oulv    probable 

conclusions. 

In  short.  Huller->  work  might  with  much  pro- 
priety, be  designated  the  "Novum  Organum"  of 
theoiogv.     The    .lim     of     the    two    books,    in    their 
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respective  ficjKirtinents,   is  tlie  same.      Jk-foie  Hncoii 
wiote,  many   Iiaci  discovered  the   truth  by  observing,' 
without  any  scientific  ordination   tlie  laws  which    In- 
laid down  ;  but   unlicensed   speculation  was  the  rule, 
and  such  sober    inquiry    the    exception.      Racon    de- 
manded that  speculation  should  wait  on  incjuirv,  that 
.science  should  accord   with    facts   instead  of  beinj,^  in 
antajronism  with  them  ;  in  other  words,  he  taught  the 
limits  of  thou>j[ht  in  science,   and   showed  that  when 
the.se  limits    had    been    trans;.,'ressed.    error,  and  not 
truth,  had  emerj^ed.     This  he  did  with  an  amplitude 
of   learninqf,   a    splendor   of   imaj,M nation,  a   vi;Tor  of 
logic  and  brilliancy  which   have  won   and  shall  con- 
tinue to  win.    the  admiration  of  ajres.     Xow   Hutler 
pursued,  witli  different  faculties,  the  .same  end  in  his 
own  department.     He   o;ave  no  evidence  of  the  bril- 
liancy of   imaj^nnation   which   Bacon   displayed.     His 
subject  allowed  no  .scope  for  terse  and  fresh  illustra- 
tions such  as  were  <jiven  in    the  writinjr.s  of  the  other. 
^et  his  moral  honesty,  his  intense  ron.scieutiousne.ss  of 
investio-ation,    the   cautious    puttin.^r    forth    of   every 
thou<jht  and  expression  is  altoo^ether  unparalleled  in 
our  experience.     It  is  such  characteristics  which  j^ive 
to  Butler  as  a  relitjious  writer  the  position  of  solitary 
jfrandeur  on  that  "liil!  .,{  C.k]  "  unto  wliich  none  caii 
a.scend  but  such    as   are   of   clean    hands  and    a  pure 
heart  :  and  amply   fulfil   the   promise  of  his  youthful 
profession  :  *  "  I  design  the  '  Search  after  Truth  '  as  the 
business  of  nn   life." 
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Tlul    inith     In-     iK-licv.cl     Ik-     tMUuM    l>y    caretul 
„i,  ,„vv       Hf  tonml  it  n<A  in  airv  .-,iK-culation>.  but  ui 
..tunlion   lo   th.   hannuny    bclw.cu   the  principles  ot 
.Hvin.    revelation,    aiul    those    which    >ec.ned    to    be 
expressed  in    the    cnn>titniiou    aii-l   course  ..i    iKauie. 
His  limits,  like   th-.^e   of    liacMi    Nvere  tound   intact., 
n.l   n„tliin<^    was    accepted    by    him    winch    was   not 
drawn    directlv    fn.m    th.-^e    t   ct.    bv    nidnctiou    or 
nnl..-v        He  (lid  not  ]>rofess  to  have  discovered  tlu> 
whoirtrnih.  bnt  what    he   did  profess  to  have  fcun.i 
he     proved    to  l)e   th.    pro^.ucl    ot    persevenn-    and 
e<.n>cientions  impiirN. 

P,utler  makes  it  plain  Iroin    the   ^■erv  first  that  on: 
knowledge  is  limited.      And    it  is  thi.  sure  conviction 
ot    ihe   imperfect    char.icter   of    m.nr^    knowled-e    ot 
namre.  andof   the   .^rounds   for   it>    Imutatiou    wuich 
„K,kes  P.ntler   an    opponent    ^o    to     .e    teared   by   his 
Dei.tical  contemporario.      He   will  permit   no  .mt.ci- 
pations     of     n.aure.     nor     a     prion     conception,     of 
experience.      -  Tlu    con>titution   ot    nature   i>  what  k 
,.-   mdno.v.teni   of   abstn.ct    principle-   c.n  be  per- 
,„illed  to   t..ke    ii>   pl.'ce.      So   far   he  take>  commou 
.rround  with    Hume:   the   course   of    experience  is  to 
Form  the  baM.  of  all  reasouino.      Hnt    in  one  essent:a 
respect    he    ^oo    bevoud     Hume.     The    -course    o 
nature"  is  for  lum  .ni  unmeaning  expression  unless  it 
be  referred  to  .ome  autuor  ;  and   he  therefore  makes 
extensive  u-e  of  the  teleolooical  method.      1  his  posi- 
tion is  assumed  throughout  thetreati.se,  and  as  against 
the    Deists  with    justice,    for    their    whole  ai-ument 
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rested  upon  the  piv-supposition  of  the  existence  of 
(rod,  the  perfect  Kulcr  of  the  world.  So  much  then 
for  the  premises  with  which  Butler  starts.  Tliev  are 
tliree  in  number,  namely,  ( i )  the  imrierfcct  cliaracter 
and  nece.ssary  limitations  of  our  kucnvledj^a^  ;  (2)  the 
kunwn  course  (^f  nature  and  experience  as  the  basis 
of  our  reasoning  ;  and  13)  behind  all  the  existence  of 
Odd  as  the  intelli.<;ent  author.  These  are  the  j^ostulates 
(i!i  whirli  he  l)nil(ls  no  lii*;  W(,irk. 


L 


Now  what  i^  Hutler's  aim  ^  what  does  he  wish  to 
prove  ?  It  is  ji.it  his  intention  to  prove  (iod's  perfect 
moral  ^rovernment  over  the  world,  or  tlie  truth  of 
religion.  His  work  is  in  no  sense  a  philosophv  of 
reli<,Mon.  Kis  pur])ose  is  entirely  defensive  ;  he  wishes 
Id  airswcr  objections  that  have  l)eeu  broucjht  against 
religion,  and  to  examine  certain  difficulties  that  have 
been  alleged  as  insuperable.  And  this  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  fust  place  l;y  showing  that  from  the 
difficulties  and  obscurities  we  meet  with  in  nature  we 
may  re.  >onably  expect  to  find  ^imilar  difficu'ties  in 
tile  scheme  of  reli<iion.  If  difficulties  be  found  in  the 
course  and  constitution  of  nature,  whose  author  is 
admitted  lo  be  (Vod,  sureh'  the  existence  of  siriiiar 
difficulties  in  the  i)lan  of  religion  can  be  no  valid 
objection  against  its  truth  and  di\-ine  origin.  The 
auth(ir  i>  \\iliing  to  admit  that  this  mode  of  arguing 
'\s ptr  sc  hut  J  negative  and  incomplete  defence  in 
rel'gi(>n  ;  \  et  he  points  to  a  wider  issue.  He  seeks  to 
show  not  onl\  that  the  ditficulties  in  ilie  system  of 
n  itnral  a'-d    revealed    religion    ha\  c   counter-parts   in 
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nature,    bul  also  ll-  il   the-    fads   of    nature,  tar  troni 
ht-incr  adverse  tv)  the  principle.^  of  reliKi'>"-   'i-^'  •'  f^'^" 
tnict'.^roun.l  for  inferring  their  probable   truth.      He 
en.lea'vors  to   prove  that   the  balance  of  probabihtx   is 
entirelv  lu  favor  of   the  >chcine  of   reli-ion.  that  thi> 
probabilitv  is  the  natural  eonclusiou   from  the  inspec- 
tion of   nature,    an<l   that,    as   religion    is    i    nutter  ot 
practice,  we  are  bound   to   .idopt   the   course  ot  action 
uhich  IS  even /r<;A.?/'/r  the   ri-ht    -iie.      "  If."  we  can 
imagine  him   >avinu,    -the   precepts  of    religion    are 
entirelv    analagous,    in     their    partial    obscuntv    and 
apparent  .lifficnltv,   to   the   ordinarv   c<.ur.e  of    nature 
aisclo.sed  to  u>  bv  experience,  then    it   i-  credible  that 
these  precepts  ,ire  true,  and  not  only  can  no  objection 
be    drawn    against    them    from    experience,    but    tlie 
balance  of  probability  is  in   their  favor."     This  umde 
of  reasoning   from    Nvhat    is   known   of   nature   to  the 
probable  truth  of  wh.it   is   contained  in  religion  is  the 
celebrated     Method    ot     Analogy.       This    Method   ot 
\nalogv    is  be.st  explained  bv   a    resume  of  Butlers 
argument  as  contained   in  the  u..rk  chieflv  under  our 
consider.ition. 


CHAPTHK   \lil. 


BUTLER'S  RELIGIOUS  WRITINGS. 

Keepiiiij  clcarl\-  in  view  his  premises — the  existence 
of  (i()(l  and  the.  liniiteil  nature  ut'  nian'>  knowledj^e — 
Hutler  begins  b\  incjuinng  into  tlie  fundamental  pre- 
requisite of  all  natmal  religion — the  innnortality  of 
the  soul.  Kvidcnth'  the  whole  stress  of  the  question 
i>  here.  Were  man  not  UKjrtal.  religion  would  be  of 
far  le.ss  value.  Xuw  liutler  does  not  attempt  la  pro\  e 
his  doctrine  ;  the  proof  of  it.-^  truth  comes  from 
another  quarter.  The  ouIn  (juestious  he  ask:-  are  : 
Does  experience  furhid  us  to  admit  iniuMrtalit}'  as  a 
possibilitv?  Does  ex])erience  furnish  our  probable 
reason  for  inferrniL^  that  innn(>rtalit\-  i--  a  fact  .•'  To 
the  tir>t  of  the^r  a  negative,  to  the  second  an  atTirma- 
ti\e  answer  is  returned.  .Ml  the  analogies  of  our  life 
here  lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  shall  continue  to  live 
.ifter  death;  and  neither  from  exp'erience  nor  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing  can  an\-  argument  against  the 
possibilitv  (.>f  thi>  be  drawn.  In  the  course  of  his 
treatise  on  a  future'  life  I'utler  enumerates  three  fact.s 
in  the  analog)  of  n.iture  which  -nggest  the  immor- 
Kdit\-  of  the  soul,  (  i  )  the  great  changes  in  nature  and 
in  human  l)eings  ;  (2)  the  continuance  of  every 
power  in  nature  \intil  -ome  force  is  e.xerted  .igainst  it 
to  destroy  it  ;  and  (3)  tin.  non  (Icpendeiue  of  the 
intellectual  powers  upon  the  boii\-,  the  organs  of 
which  indeed  are  Init  instruments  (as  much  as  glasses 
but  serve  the  eye)  by  which  the  conscious  being  acts. 
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^^.^v    what    makt-.   tht-    <iuestion    of    a  UUurr   hte 
K- allv  imiM.naiU  to  ns  i>  the  supposition  ot  our  happi- 
ness'or    i.iiscTv    m    that    life,    .k-pcnain-     upon    our 
behaviour  in  ih,..      Whatever  specuhuion   mav  say  a. 
to  (Hxl's  purpose   bein-   necess.uilv   universal  benc-x  - 
lence  the  lael  i>  a  matter  of  experience  that  our  present 
happiness  and  misery   depend   on  a  certain   course  of 
..ction,     and     are     not     distributed     nidisernnmatelv. 
Therefore  bv  ana.o-vthere  is  at  least  uotlnn-  incredible 
,„  onrbeino-  rewarded  or  punished  f<,r  our  actions  here- 
.,fier       \s   to    divine    punishment    there   is   left   "no 
pretence   of    reason    for    people    to   think   themselves 
secure"  that  there  is  no  anal-.-ousstate  ot  thin-s  here- 
■ifter      The   whole   analogy   of   nature   i>  ni   favor  ol 
such    a    dispensation:    it    is    therefore    reasonable    or 

probable. 

I„     Chapter    111,   P^ntlcr   -oes    a    step    furtlier    m 
hi.   ar..umenl    reyardin,    rewards    and    punishnieut>. 
We     ire    not     onlv    u  ider    a    yjovernment    in    winch 
,etions  considered  siniplv    as   such    are    rewarded  and 
puni.hed,    but    It    is    known     from     experience    that 
',rtue    and  vice   are  followed   bv    their   natural    con- 
sequents-happiness and    niiserv.       And    though  the 
distribution  of  these  rewards  is  not   perfect,   all    mn- 
draiices  are  plainlv  temporary  and  accidental.      It  max- 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  balance  of  probability 
is  in  favor  of  Cod's  o..vernment  in  general   being  a 
,noral  scheme,  where  virtue  and   vice  are  respectiveh 
rewarded  and  punished. 

The    deists  laughed   at   the    "injustice  of   a    man 
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Seinjj  lost  ctcrn;illv  because  c)f  yieldiii<,^  lo  teniptalir.n 
here,"  for  tliev  claimed  that  "in  a  world  of  trials,  and 
difficulties,  and  dan^a-rs.  it  woidd  be  unjust  to  pnni 
an  evil  doer."  P.ut  Hutler  answers  this  objection 
with    the    prof)f  th.it  the  \er\-  same  condition'^  of  trial 
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in     nature. 
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and    probation    hold 

shows  man  to  be  in  a  state  of   trial   >o   far  as  reoard.> 

the  present  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,    be   unrea.sonable   to 

suppose   that    we   are    in  a  similar  state  a.s  rci.,rards  the 

future. 

The    fact    of  the   moral   j4o\ernment   of  the  world 
has   been    shown    to  be  credible   from  the  analoj^y  of 
its    natural    Government.       Now    Butler    proceeds    to 
].rove    that    Us    credibility    is    not    destroyed   by    the 
hvpothesis  of  necessity.    P.utler  ar<,nies  that/;'<?c/'/(vr//v, 
even  supposing   necessity   fn  l)e  true,   we  act  as  it  it 
were  false.      Resides  we  are  conscious  of  a  will  and  a 
character  in  ourselves.      So  in  the  c.ise  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  :     His  being  the  designer  and  governor  of  the 
world  implies  His  possessing  such  will  and  character. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  so-called  necessit>  in 
no  wav  interferes  with  the  proof  that   the  Author  of 
Nature  will   in  His  eternal  government  bestow  happi- 
ness and  niiserx    on    His  creatures  according  to  their 
behaviour. 

Finallv,  it  can  surely  never  be  advanced  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  religion  that  there  are 
many  things  in  it  which  we  do  not  comprehend,  when 
experience  exhibits  to  us  such  a  copious  stock  of  in- 
comprehensibilities in  the  ordinary  course  and  consti- 
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lnli(<ii  i;f  nature.  T(j  sucli  an  arj.(uuient  Butler  replies 
that  "the  scheme  of  Providence  is  loo  vast  and  of  too 
lar>^e  extent  for  our  capacities,"  >«.  that  "our  ignor- 
ance is  the  proper  an-^wer  to  niau\-  thin.^^  which  are 
called  objections  a}J-ain->t  reli>_;ion." 


CHAI'TKR   IX. 


HIS  VALUE  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGIST. 

The-  concluhiuii>  which  Hutlcv  ha>  (hawii  in  his 
•'Analo((>"  have  not  been  alUj^vcd  to  <;o  uncliallenjreci. 
A>  was  U)  l)e  expected,  llii-  tautious  and  soher  line  ui 
art^ninient  ])nrsned,  tlie  \er\-  care  which  he  lias  taken 
to  assume  notliinj^  in  his  premises  which  would  not 
be  t^enerally  achnitted  ])v  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  and  to  content  himself  with  a  conclnsion 
which  amonnted  at  best  to  a  moral  and  not  to  a 
mathematical  demon>tration,  has  dr.iwn  upon  him 
attacks,  more  or  les>  severe,  from  varions  qnarters, 
alike  from  those  wlio  have  been  keen  to  detect  any 
weakness  in  the  alle<,'-ed  proofs  of  re\elation,  and  from 
those  who,  like  himself,  ha\e  been  earnest  apoloj^ists 
for  Christianit\ . 

In  his  own  d.i\-  no  opjionent  came  forward  whom 
Hntler  felt  called  uptni  to  answer,  h'or  more  than  a 
centnry  the  "  Analo*,^y"'  enio\ed,  .inuin-^  Christian  con- 
troversalists  iieneralh,  .m  nnchallenyed  repntation  as 
line  ot  the  best  m.innals  up(.n  the  e\idences  of  revela- 
tion. Sonthe\-  ha--  ^^nne  so  far  ,i>  to  claim  for  it> 
anthor,  in  the  in>crii)tion  on  his  monnment  in  Uristol 
Cathedral,  the  merit  of  ha\in>^  constrncteil  an  "  irre- 
fragable proof  "  of  ihe  Christian  revelation — a  claim 
which  he  hinrself  wonld  sureK'  not  have  made,  becan.se 
such  ]iroof  was  wl;.it  he  nvwi  attenipled. 

Murmurs   of   di>sent,    liowe\er,    ha\e    been    lieird 
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from  liiiK-  lo  liiiK'.  I'itt  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
eoiu'ersation  with  Wilberforce,  that  tlu-  l)ook  "  liad 
raised  in  liis  mind  more  (htnbls  than  il  had  answered." 
Hnt  the  most  t<)rmidal)le  attacks  upon  IiUtler  liave 
been  reseived  for  our  own  da\>.  and  ha\e  proceeded 
chiefl\'  from  tho>e  who,  thonj^di  they  would  rans^'e 
lliem>cl\es  with  the  author  of  tlie  '•  Analojj^y  "  a>  to 
tile  main  object  \vhich  he  had  in  view,  differ  from 
him  as  to  the  \alne  of  the  lint-  of  defence  which  ;ie 
adojUed. 

The  writers  who  ha\e  recently  assailed  ihe 
"Analogy"  ha\e  ])erliaps  their  leadinj^  representative 
in  Dr.  Martineau.  !n  liis  "Studies  of  Christianity" 
he  regards  the  "  .\naloL;y  "  as  "  lia\iny  furnished, 
with  a  desij^ni  dircctl\'  contrary,  one  of  the  mo->t 
terrible  of  persuasives  to  atheism  that  has  e\er  been 
produced,"  apparentlv  on  the  i^round  that  it  is  pos- 
sible bv  substituting  the  idea  of  nature  for  the  idea  of 
(iod,  to  turn  the  wdiole  course  of  Butler's  argument  in 
that  direction.  The  great  objection  urged  by  Mar- 
tineau, and  b\  Miss  Hennell*,  is  that  the  whole 
argument  of  the  "  .\nalog\- "  is  an  "  argunientum  ad 
homineni."  .Xs  Martineau  has  [nit  his  ca.se  mo>t 
strongly,  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak. 

"  It  is  altogether  an  "  argnmentum  .id  hominem  " 
"  addressed  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  to 
"  the  believer  in  simple  Theism.  ( io  with  me  one 
"  mile,"  .says  Butler,  "  and  I  will  compel  you  to  go 
"  twain  ;  for  not  a  question.able  feature  can   yon    n.iine 
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"  in  my  theoloj^ry  as  {<>  rc-(k-ini)tioii,  which  lias  not  its 
"  exact  counterpart  in  your  scheme  of  creation.  Il  is 
"  needless  for  me  to  denv  or  explain  the  difficulties  ; 
"  it  is  enouji^h  that  I  retort  them,  and  show  that  \ou, 
"also,  are  in  the  same   case." 

In  reply  to  this  and  analo^ou-  criticism,  it  suffices 
to  make  the  point  that  to  accuse  Htitler's  work  of 
being  a  mere  '  retort '  implies  as  great  a  misconception 
of  the  author's  avowed  purpose  as  it  is  an  inadetiuate 
estimate  of  the  honesty  and  painstaking  with  which 
that  pur])ose  was  fulfilled.  IJutler  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  one  difTicult>-  b\-  raising  up  another.  Hut 
what  he  does  contend  is  that  it  is  illogical  to  reject 
one  portion  of  experience  sim])l\'  on  the  ground  that 
it  contains  things  uncxplainable,  whereas  the  jiart 
which  is  accepted  is  filled  with  like  difficulties. 

Nor  is  Butler's  answer  simply  an  "  argumeutum  ad 
homiuem."  He  does  >how  indeed  that  his  own  con- 
clusions are  capalile  of  valid  proofs  e\en  on  the  prem- 
ises laid  down  by  his  opponents.  The  crude  natural- 
istic beliefs,  if  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  will 
give  sufficient  reason  for  his  contentions  in  favor  of  a 
revelation.  But  he  does  not  stop  there.  Having 
taken  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  incon- 
sistent holders  to  mere  naturalism  he  proceeds  to 
suggest  a  positive  and  constructive  system  of  all 
i.-'ligion.  both  natural  and  revealed,  and  he  establishes 
it  firmh-  with  incontrovertible  proof. 

The  charge  that  I^utler's  "  .\nalogy "  furnished, 
unintentionall\-  it  is  admitted,  vet  none  the  less  cer- 
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tainlv,  "  oiiL-  of  iIk  iiu;sl  Iciriblc  i>L'isuasivc^  to  alliL-i-^in 
that  ha^  ever  \k-vu  produced,"  dciiiaiid.s,  1)\-  the  vers 
<^ravity  of  tlu-  ihar^e.  a  few  word>  of  explanation. 
The  accusation  in  the  trsl  place,  i>  larL,a-l\  dne  to  a 
failure  to  rcali/.e  what  Hntler  reallv  did.  Some  have 
imajfined  bi.s  whole  .lini  \\a>  to  examine  natnr.d  re- 
lig-ion  and  to  tind  in  it  a-~  man\  dil'ficultie.s  a>  ni 
reveal' d  reli)j;ion.  in  order  that  the\  uii^'^ht  he  alike 
accepted  hecan>e  the\  had  ditricnllie.s  that  were  alike. 
Hntler'.s  aim,  however,  was  not  to  make  men  s>is- 
picions  of  reli<.;ion.  it  wa^  rather  tlu  efTorl  to  sIkjw 
that  /)/  spitf  0/  difficnltie--  Chri.sti  init\  was  tinineutlv 
reason, ihle,  an<l  he  strenLillKii-  hi>  j>rui)f  nf  ilu-  s.uue 
immeasnreahlv  1)\  sho.vnij,;  that  the  portion  which  the 
naturalists  held  h,id  in  it  those  verxcharaeteristics  which 
thev  would  now  make  the  excu.se  for  eondenniation  in 
that  part  of  relij^'-ion  whicli  they  would  have  rejected 
alloi^ether.  To  ^fc  in  liutlerV  arj^^nnuciit  onh- a  ne.i^^a- 
tive  cour.sc  is  to  hut  half  read  his  writini(>.  .\nd  a 
work  half  read  i^  in  thi--  c.rse  a  work  misreati.  The 
"  Analoj,^\- "  is  not  merely  an  ari^unient  ai,r;iinst  deism 
or  t*.)wards  nalurali.sm.  it  does  indeed  ^hdu  i..,l- 
analoL^N  l)etween  the  two  realm.s,  l)ut  in  duinj.^  so  it  does 
not  lower  re\'clation  to  .1  naturalistic  basis;  it  rather 
raises  natural  reli,y;ion  to  its  projier  level,  and  vindicates 
it  as  a  part  of  the  ^reat  interconnected  whole  in  which 
each  bears  its  essential  part.  The  "  .\naUi,i;y  "  is  wh.it 
it  was  designed  to  ])e,  .1  defence  nf  relii^ion,  and  the 
un.inimous  \erdict  of  scholars  best  qualified  to  judne 
gives  it  the  place  of  pre-eminence  as  the  i^reatest  ex- 
isting- "apoloi^ia"  of  the  Christian  faith." 
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Witliout  K<'in-  nearly  so  far  as  ihe  sweeping 
assertions  of  the  critics  already  noted,  yet  Mr.  Manrice 
enters  his  protest  ajj;ainst  the  tendencv  of  Miitler's 
religions  philosopln-.  Mi.  .Mannce  has  said'  that 
as  the  ar^annent  of  the  "Analo^\- ""  is  coninionlv  inter- 
preted, it  "assumes  all  moral  principles  to  <lcpend  on 
"prohahlf  e\idence."  He  also  ohjecls  to  P.ntler's 
appealin,sj;  so  often  in  his  .ir<,Mnnent  to  the  lower 
motives,  to  that  "  fear  of  consecpienees  "'  whicli  .Shafle.s- 
hnrv  had  sought  to  eliminate  from  a  pure  and  <lisiii- 
terested  philo.sophy. 

Butler's  a])peal  lo  the  "fear  of  consequences"  was 
not  a  weakness,  hut  rather  a  tonic  healthful  to  an  ajt^e 
of  ])hilosophy  which  Shaftcsbur\  had  come  to  look 
upon  as  so  "  pure  "  that  there  was  danj^er  of  the 
practical  heius^  almost  entirely  overshad(i ^ed.  IJutler 
lookin<^  at  actual  life  in  relation  to  morals,  saw  fear 
evidenced  .is  a  psychological  fact  which  could  not  be 
ii^nored.  Realizing  its  sii^niificance  in  this  life,  he 
transferred  that  into  its  applicatit)n  to  the  life  beyond, 
and  thus  obtained  another  link  in  his  chain  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  revealed  relij^ion.  There  is  reason  lo 
commend  ihis  legitimate  appeal  to  the  actiud  mor.d 
life  in  support  of  his  ari^umcnt.  P.ntler's  philosophy 
is  none  the  less  ''pure  "  on  this  account  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  thereby  escapes  the  danger  of  evaporating 
into  the  thin  air  of  abstraction.s — a  danger  again.st 
which  Butler's  critics  sometimes  did  not  sufficiently 
guard  themselves. 

*F.  D.  Maurice,  "Moral  and  rhilosoi>1iiciil  riiilasophy." 
^Prospective  Review  Vol.  X. 
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Mi.  M.niiire  cMinpl.iins,  too,  tli  u  IJutki  has  j^iveii 
too  large  a  place  to  probal)ilit\  .iiul  h(.litt.  Diuiou- 
slrative  evidence  seems  to  rank  lii^hei  in  lii->  estima- 
tion than  tlu-  less  ta-ij^Mble  proofs  whicli  these  others 
atTord.  Vet  Butler's  position  i>  justified  to-da\  bv 
Iruf  >cit.iKc  more  avowedly  than  e^■er.  Knowledj^^e 
acciuirrd  represent--  tlu-  niilc-stones  wliicli  mark  the 
measare  of  advance  on  thv  \vi\-  to  In^^rlK.]-  l)elief>.  All 
life  is  in  its  practical  onllivin^^  hased  in  \er\  real 
dependence  on  belief  and  probabilitx,  and  Hutler  wa.-. 
one  of  the  first  to  recoj^nizc  this  truth  and  to  p(>int 
out  its  sioiiificanee  in  res^anl  to  reli;;ion.  h\)r  tlii.->  he 
is  not  deserving;  of  eriticisin  ;  on  the  ci'ntrar\-  his 
insio;ht  should  be  admitted,  and  valued  as  a  distinct 
line  of  advance  on  previous  vie\v-i)oints  of  the  probable 
and  demonstrative. 

Mr.  i;ao;ehot  ha>  \  et  another  remjrkal)ie  criticism 
to  make.  lie  will  have  it  lliat  in  pro\in<;  revelation 
P>utler  assumes  the  truth  of  one  preconception  respect- 
in.i,'  the  divine  char.icter,  to  which  nature  ^ives  no 
witness, — the  \eracit\ ol  (".(.d.'  He  ran.y[es  throujj-h 
\Mrions  fields  df  linnian  iiupiirv  and  tinds  evidence 
that  (rod.  ••  is,  on  the  whole,  a  benevolent  Heini.r ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  Me  will  tell  the  truth  ;^"  He  jroes 
fin  to  show  that  benevtilcnce  will  sometimes  lie,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  "^ivinj^  con.solation  to  the  :.ufTerer,  and 
snggests  that  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
ina\-  be  produced  by  some  such  delusive  action  on  the 
part  of  (iod. 


*!'n)-.i)ecti\L'  Ri-vKw,  X'ol.  X,  p.  566. 
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It  is  certainly  a    nni'|iir   (.liar^fc   to  in  ikr  against 

Hutler  tli.il    he   took    for  jrt.intnl  t!u    millr'   Iness  of 

J  Ciod.      I5iU   Mr.  Ha^a-hot   lays  liiinx.il   oian   i.-.orcover 

to  sfvcrf  criticism  when  he  sngj.'jcsls  the  iiiii)(*^..->ihilly 

of  such  a  proof.      Il  was  in  the  first  place  not  Bntler's 

9  sphere  to  jfo  into  a   minute  philo.sophical  analysis  of 

the  charactf-  of  (iod.  IK-  was  dealinj,^  with  nun  who 
accepted  in  the  main  the  belief  in  (iud,  and  the  divine 

i  attribute  of  veracity  was  not  that  to  which  they  objected. 

.'\nd  vet  liutler  foresaw  some  such  kind  of  folly  on  the 
part  of  later  critio.  .iiul  .in-wertd  it  wIk-ii  In-  wrote. 
"  Divine  jjoodnes^,  with  which,  it  1  mistake  iint,  we 
make  vrrv  free  in  our  speculation,  is  not  i  bare  sin<;le 
(lispo^iliun  to  j)r()dnce  ha])pine>-^,  hnt  a  disposition  to 
in.:ke  the  (njod,  the  faithful,  the  honest  im m  happy." 
Hntler  recoj^nized  the  f.ict  that  (iod  i-^  n-.i  onl\  Io\e, 
but  that  He  is  Until  .1-  ui-11.  T"  s.i\  thai  i..-  i-  lliere- 
fort-.  '^nilt\  of  iiLikiiiL;  preeciu-eivci  assnnipti()n>  is 
nnjn-^l.  h  wa.--  neither  l!ntler's  purpose,  no;  was  it 
within  his  e.\.ict  province,  to  first  justify  this  most 
elemeiitar\  postulate  of  theistie  Ijelief.  Tlioui^h  this 
is  so,  vet  Hutler's  treatment  of  tin-  subject  is  m.iiked 
not  b\-  assiini])tion  01  pieeomeplion,  but  by  a  rational 
demonstration  of  the  evidences  which  est.iblish  the 
proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  (lod. 

.Mr.  I'.ittison  in  his  essa\-  on  "  Tendencies  of 
Reli<,n(nis  Thou*^hl  in  Hnjrland  "  (1688-1750)  speaks 
of  the  readini^  of  tb.e  "  Anah-i^y  "  as  beint^  "  depress- 
ing to  the  soul."  and  att'-ibutes  this  to  two  thinj^s. 
He  savs  tirsl,  "  Tlu)se  periods       len  morals  have  been 
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•'  reprt-sentcfl  ;is  tln'  jMoper  stiuh-  of  inan,  iiul  his  onl\- 
"  InisiiKSs,  li;;ve  bc-fii  pt-iiodsof  spiritual  al),iSfnn.-nlaiKi 
"  !)(n-ert\ .     The  denial  of  scientific  tlieoIo;;\ ,  tlie  ketp- 
'' ini;   in  tlie  haci^.i^n-onnd   tlie  transcendental  objects  of 
"  faith,  and  the  restrict!  )n  of  onr  f.icnitie- to  tlu-  re'^oi- 
"  lationot  conduct,  seem,  indeed,  to  In-  placing;  m  m  in 
"tile  forej^ronnd  of  the  picture,  to  make  human  nature 
"  the  centre  round  which  all  thinos  revolw.      lint  thev 
"do  so  not  b\-  exaltii'.<4:  the  \-isiblc.   l)ut  1)\-  materiali/- 
iui^  th'.-  in\i-.ihie."      And  in  tlv.  s^-CMud  place,  quotiuL,'' 
from    "  \'an;^han's  l-',s.sa\-s"    he  aj^plie-  the>e  \vor>l>  to 
Ihitler  :     "  'J'o  dei^rade   ix       ion   to  tlu-   ])osition    of  a 
"  mere  ])ur\-e;dr  of  moti\'e    to   mora!''-,   is   uot   nion; 
"dishonorable  to  the  ethics  which    nii,.->t  ask,  than    to 
"  the  reli,i,ri()u  which  will  render  such  .assistance."      In 
Common  uistice  to  lintler  howe\er,  it  is  o!il\-  rii^dit   to 
sa\-   th.it    hi-<   own    wonK   and   the    ,er\   (iuolati()n>  on 
which    Mr.    I'.ittiMjn    bases   his    att.ick,    are  snflicient 
answer  to  sliow  that  the  criticism  of  separ.atiti^- morals 
from  reliijio..   is   not   applicable    to   Irm,    for   does   he 
not   sa\-,   "(uir   province    is    \-irtne  ;ind    riiii^/oii,   lift' 
"  a!ul  jnanners.      This  is  the  field  .issii^ned  us  to  cu.lti- 
"  vate  ;    how    much    ;t    1ki>    i.nn    nej^lected    is    indeed 
"  astonishiiiu,"      It    i.->  cjuite    true    lie  did    not    reo.ird 
speculation  as  the  chief  (^ood  of  man.     "  Knowled.i,^"  " 
he  says,  "  is  not  our  proper  hapjjiness."     Hut  while  he 
^vi.sely  abstained  from  vain  aud  jnoii'less  specnlaticm, 
lie  did  not  prosecute  his  inquirie.-   the  les.^,   dilij;entl\- 
in  both  books  of  revelation    by   which  (iod   h.is  made 
Himself  known  to  man      Xaturc  and  the    Pdble.      He 
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fell  llKit  \\li..lc\-'-;r  speculative  ihcoloL^n-  tlKrc  was 
apart  from  and  different  to  tliis  could  be  well  disjjcus- 
ed  uitli. 

The  next   objection  which  demands  our  attention 
a.^-ain  finds  it>  ablest   exponent  in  Mr.  Martinean.      It 
relates  to  tlie  ditlerent  position  held,  as  lie  allcL^njs,  by 
the  difficulties  in  the  two  schemes  of  nature  and  re\ela- 
tiou.      In  tile  one  he  tells  us  they  are  exceptional  :   in 
the  other,  tliey  constitute   the  whide.      He  sav>  ;    "In 
'•  the  constitution  of  the  world,  those  parts  .and  .irr.in^e- 
"  meiits  which  perplex  our  sense  of  the  divine  justice 
"  and  jjoodncss  are  insi<;fnifrcant  exceptions  in  a  <^n-and 
'•  and  ri,i;hteous  whole,  and  the  ,i,dooni  thev  woul<l  occa- 
"sion,  did  ihe\-  st,and  alone,  is  lost  in  a  '  more  exceed- 
"in<;  f,dory.'      It   is  otherwise  with   the  doctrines  bv 
••  wdiich  the  creeds   offend    the   moral    sense   and  the 
"  natur,  1  pieties  ;  the  hereditar\-  curse  of  sin  and  ruin  ; 
'•  the  eternal  puui>hnient   of   helpless  incapacit\-  ;   the 
"  coiivevancc  of  an  alien  holiness  b\-  imputation  ;   and 
'"tile  transfer  of  an  infinite  penalty  from  an  alien  race 
"  to  a  savin.y;  Ciod.    These  are  no  exceptional  incidents 
"in   the  orthodox  scheme,  but  its  ort^anic  members, 
"its  \-er\-  plan  and  life — the  onK-  thiiis^r  it  has  to  offer 
"  in  exeniplic  itioii  of  the  character  of  (iod.    These  are 
"  not  the  difficulties  of   it>  '  revelation,"  but  the  whole 
''of  it:  .ind  a  theology  that  omits  them — as   its  advo- 
"cates    will    tell   you -wants  '  the   essentials'   of    the 
"  Christian  faith.'"' 

If  the  ])reseiit  were  an  occasion  for  discussing  the 


*Natioiial  Ri-view,  vo!.  .3,  j).  20,3. 
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v:iIulU\-  (it  iIk-  ahcivt.-   iiiilicUiK-iii  dl'  orlli'id-x  Chri-^li- 

anit\-,  piThaps   the   most  (ibx-ious  rritici-m    \v<.i:M  be 

tliat  i!k-iv    arc-  sour-  tliin^--.-  in  the  st.iteiiient  U)  which 

objcctidii  must    he  m.icle,  and  exception   taken  on  the 

<,'Tonn(l  that  the\-  are  !;ot  correctly  express-.d.      Wlien 

ortliixloxy  JN  taxed  witli  Iioldinij^  "  []\c  eternal  unni>h- 

nient  of  helpless  ineapacitw"  it  is  convincin-h-  in  the 

face  of  facts  a  terse    hnt  false  representation  of   man's 

final  jud,L;nient  as  a  free  nu^ral  l)ein,i;  b\-  a  di\  ine,  mer- 

cifn^  and  ri^^hteons   jud-e.      Moreo\er,  as    re-ards  the 

"  Analoir\-/'    Mr.    Martinean's  statement    is  onlv   par- 

tiallycorrect.     It  is  by  no  means  trne  that  tliediffu-nlties 

in  the  natnrcd   sehenie,  wliich   are   analoi^ous  to  tliose 

in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man's  fall  and  consecpaent 

inlieritance  >  f    le])ra\it\,  are  mere    "  insit^niilicant  ex- 

ce])tioriS."    Hnt  e\en  if  they  were  onK'  sneh,  the  ^reat 

problem  remains.      Tlie  diificnlties  in  the  constitntion 

of  the  natnral  world  are  as  i<>/(Ui<iH!'t:il'/\-  a<  in  that  of 

rexelalion   or    orthodox    Cliristianitw      Ih-lmcc   is   not 

tile    (piestion,    but    fact.      Mr.    .Ma.rtinean    finds    -ome 

thinj^rs  difficnlt  to  intei])vet   in  the  hi.^her  department 

of  I)i\ine  Re\e]ation,  and  di_  (.-lines  on  acconn.l  of  them 

to  recei\e  it  as  di\-ine.      liutler  shows   him  that  there 

are  similar  and  anah)}.;-ous  dirticnlties  in.  tliat  whidi  he 

does  ])eiie\-e  Lo  be  divine,  ;ind    hence  the  presumotion 

is    th.it    the    whole    ma\    and    can    be   believed    to   be 

di\-ine,  notwithstanding^  tile  similar   hindr.mces.      He 

admits   the   inor'anic,  the    \-e.L;etabie,  and    the   anim.tl 

creations,  v.  illi  their  slrikini^  varieties,  and  fi-w   in.ilo- 

"■ies,  .iiul    incre.isi!;,;   dithcnlties,  are   the  W(jrk  of  Cod 
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and  of  oiif  Crod;  l)(.-c:iii>(.-  -l.iiuliii'^r  ai)i>\-c  lliein  .ill  he 
lias  k\iriK(l  to  see  llif  rt.-.!l  princiiik-  wliicli  liiiid 
tht-ni  ill  a  i^rcal  and  pru^^M-essive  unilw  Ik-  has  l)ut. 
(savs  r.nlk-n,  to  c<iiik-  forlli  from  h\<  I'.ini  cave  of  iiatu- 
r.il  rcdij^ioii,  Ui  h.ok  a\va\-  from  tlu-  shadows,  and 
stand  on  th^-  >nn!it  siimniit  of  rcwlalion,  to  rnid  that 
tht.'(  lod  n|  Xatnix-  and  of  orthodox  Chi  i si i. mi tv  au-  (jiie. 
Mr.  M.iriiiicau's  ol)jcctions  arc  cvidcntK'  the  expres- 
sion of  .1  deep  .111(1  stron-j-  conviction,  hut  the\'  find 
tlieir  reputation  in  the  wry  iiicoinpleteiie.ss  of  their 
view. 

Twi  1  more  leacHiiL;'  modern  cruics  <if  P^utler  still 
remain  for  coiisider.itii  m.  'I'lie  "  .\n.ilo;^\- "  s,i\-s 
Leslie  Stephen,  '"  is  .111  .attempt  to  meet  difiicnl- 
"  ties,  h\-  sui^^tjestin:^  ecinal  or  j^reater  difficulties.  It 
"should,  therefcire,  le.td  to  scepticism  r.itlier  than 
"conviction."'  "  Hutler  c-.'ines  iie.ir  to  con\erlin?4' the 
deficiency  of  ])roof  into  a  j)  isitive  uround   of   belief."* 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  criticue  of  tlie  "  .XnaloL^rN-  "  as 
leaviin.L^  to  scepticism,  by  simpl\-  meeting-  one  «lifficultv 
witli  a  counter  problem,  is  in  essence  just  a  var\-iii<^ 
fnrni  of  the  char^-e  of  "  tu  (jiiocpie,"  with  which  Dr. 
Ma/tine, in  thou^-ht  P.utler  made  retort  to  his  oppon- 
ents. P.ut  ,is  was  pointed  out  above,  IJutler's 
.uLswer  was  not  nu'rely  that.  Mis  peculiar  method 
was  especially  suited  to  the  particular  position  which 
he  set  himself  to  face  ;  he  was  nut  dri\-en  to  it  because 
of  "deficiency  of  proof."  .iiul  the  use  of  it  was  iiitcnd.od 
not  to  shirk  the  (pK-stimi  but  to  m.ike  its  ^olutiun  the 
more  c.isv. 

^Kiigli^h  Tliiiii,^iit  in  ilu-  I'jj^hteeiitii  Ct-irairy.    V O!. 
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r.ntlcr    UM>    (H'-crniiiiL'    cnou^-Ii    to     >c'f     that    to 
honestly  reco<,niizc  the  obscurities  in  cither  n.itnre  or 
relij^nr),,   makes   n>    none   tlie   !<•.>    real   sharers  in  the 
former  or   rational    ''eliever>   in    the  aetnalities  of  the 
latti-r.        U     (I(jes     not     make    an\-    (lirticnlt\-    \-anisli 
ljecan>e  we  refuse  to  admit  its  presence  ;  it  does  make 
us   incapalile   of  deterniinin<^   its    trne   valnc   in    rela- 
tion to  the  ■^viiud   scheme  of   wdiich    it  forms  a    part. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  "  Analo.i^y  "  t(5  show  that  thongli 
now  we  Nce   thron.-h  a  i^dass  darkl>-,  _\  et  there  is   li'^ht 
enon-h    for   rational   faitli  in  revealed   reli.c,non.      The 
"  Analojj;\-   "  leads  not  to  scepticism  hut  to  con\iction. 
The  la^t  charj,'-e  to  he  recorded  a'^'-ainst  the  work  of 
I'.ntler    ;>     that     it     empl(jy>    a    method    cntireh'    at 
variance  with  the  trne  >pirit  of  clirislianitv.      Matthew 
Arnold'  frames  his  ohicction  in  the  following  :  "Trne 
"  Christiaint\-  wins,  not  1)\-  an   ar,L;nmentati\-e  xdctory, 
"not    l)v    -oinu-  tliron-h  a  Ion.--  debate  with  a  ])erson. 
"  Xo,    but    It   puts  forward   suuietliin,^- which  tends   to 
"transform  him  and    his  j)ractice,  and   in   such  a  way 
"  that  lie  feels  disposed    and    ea^^er    to    la\-    hold  of   it. 
"  Xow.  it  is  to  be  obscrxed  how  totall\  urdike  a    vaN-  it 
"  is  to  Hniler's,  altlioU:^h    I5utler"s   object    is  the  saine 
'•  as  Christiar-t\"s — to  j^et  people  to  embrace  relij^ion." 
Arnold    i.  o])pressed   tf)o  with  the  spirit  of  donbt  and 
.i^donni    which    lie  inia,oiiiL'>   i)erv.i(ks  it  ;   so  that  after 
reidni'^r  the  "Analo;.jy,"  he  savs,  "one  .L;()es  instiIlctive- 
"  1\-  to  "d  itiie   one's  s])irit    in    tiie    l)i]>le   ayain,    to   be 
"  ret  resiled  b\  its  boundless  certitude  ,.::<!  exhilarat :  -n.'' 

*Hm!er  .iii.l  tlit-  /eit  Ct-iri.  p.  253. 
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Mr.  M.iUIkw  .\nioM  i>  (ir.ii^-  rijj^lit  ia  asMVliuy; 
ihal  one  uf  'Jk-  most  potent  iiitlncnccs  in  clinstianit\ 
is  its  inlifiiiit  ilti^'.'^livcncss  In-  which  men  arc  <h-a\vn, 
not  dri\fii  to  a  he-lief  in  (lod.  And  yet  it  i>  ,iu>t 
possible  tlial  he  underestiniate>  here  ib.e  real  valne  of 
the  argumentative  and  llie  defen-^i\■e  in  rclij^'ion. 
Arnold's  i)oint  i-  made  not  --o  nnich  aj^ainst  the  matter 
and  sid)stanee,  as  aj^'-anrst  the  methr)d  which  P.ntler 
eniplox's.  Ir.  other  words  he  n'.akes  the  assumption 
(an  unwarranted  one  .>ure!\- )  that  ihe  ari^^nnientative 
form   of   treatise    is   not   in  keei)inL>-  witli  the  >-,)irit  of 


Christianity. 


True  Christianit\-,"'  he  savs.  "wins  not 


1)V  an  ar;.^nmentali\e  victory." 

Vet  error  must  be  met  by  a.ij;,!:;ressive  warfare,  and 
there  is  need  in  everv  a^-e  for  men  who  are  brave  and 
protestant  enouLdi  to  f.iee  undaur.te.l  the  attacks  of  those 
who  w<  nld  undermine  and  do  awa\-  with  thv  Christian 
t'.iitli.  It  i-  'n>t  sueh  a  criliei>ui  ,>--  thi'>  which  -eeks 
its  justification  .:i  the  not  uncommon  >t;itement  that 
Christ  did  not  make  u>e  of  ar'^unieut.  "Ch'-'st,"  they 
si\'  "lived  a  life,  U'i[  a  bal'e,  lie  Won  ii''^  \-ictories 
not  bv  w.irfare,  but  bv  love."  U  i-  true  that  Clirist 
so  loved  that  He  died  to  s.ive  men.  Hut  He  c.ime  to 
save  men  nut  onh'  from  death,  but  fiuiu  erri)r.  And 
Christ  fou;4ht  error  misparinj^ly.  He  did  not  coun- 
tenance hypocrisy  or  deceit.  True  Christianit\-  is  the 
unrelentinix  enem\  of  all  nntrulh. 

It  is  ])ossible  to  !iud  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the 
other  feature  of  l^uiler's  v,-ritin;4's  to  wiiieii  \rnold 
took    exception — the    ipp  iveiit    lack    of     >piritu.ility, 
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tlK'  losing,'  sijrlit  of  tlie  essence  of  religion  in  thr  coU! 
.ind  nninipassioned  exaniiniition  of  its  (Mcdcnti:ils.  It 
niu-t  l,e  renu-nihered  tlial  the  whole  nature  of  Iiis 
ar-iinient,  iIr-  eliaracter  of  those  to  wlioni  lie  addres- 
ses it — nun  uIk.  were  snspieions  of  any  emotional 
apiK-.il,  ,,n(l  the  eonelnsion  to  which  above  all  he  sets 
liinisclt  tn  prove -the  snprenie  oblijration  of  dntv, 
demanded  that  lie  shonid  not  only  reject  as  far  as 
possible  the  terminf)lo.t;y  of  t!ie  spiritual  teacher,  bnt 
shonid  forbear,  ..r  at  least  be  sparin.i;  of,  the  ai3i)eal  to 
scriptnre  anthoritx  '>r  Christian  leacliinjr. 

In  all  tlu'  objections  put  forth  by  lUitler's  critics 
the  nnderlyin.u:  difficnltv  socnis  to  consist  in  a  cMinnon 
failure  to  fully  realize  what  Mntler's  real  aim  was. 
His  aim  was  not  to  prove  the  divine  existence.  That 
was  admitted  bv  the  class  to  whom  he  devotrd  his 
ar-niMLUts.  IK-  ri,i,duiy  takes  it  for  proved  that  there 
is  an  intelliiH-nl  author  of  nature.  His  work  is  an 
endc.ivor  to  show  tint  the  Cod  of  nature  admitted  by 
the  Deists  is  a  Cod  known  both  throny-h  nature 
and  revelation;  and  that  in  spitr  of  obscurities  in 
both   Hi:  is  C.od  alike  (^f  both. 

\\  Ixn  lliis  issue  is  kepi  in  \  ivw  it  uiMsi  1,^.  ;i,i. 
mitted  hv  the  niost  critical  that  liutler's  ;ir-unKnts 
are  eminentlx  satisfactory.  hi  t!u>  >t'nse  the 
"  .Inaiouix- ■'  can  he  re,t,>-arded  as  a  positi\e  and  \alu- 
able  contrii)iitiou  to  ihcoloo-ical  apolo.L^etic  work. 
That  u  jccom]>l!shc(i  its  immediate  purpose  in  succe.'^s- 
fulb,-  coutrovenin-  the  dristic  i)f)sit!on  i.-,  admitted 
alike  bv  those  who  (itiestion  its  starting  point,  or  who 
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criticize  its  style  .iiul  iiictln.-l.  It  has  sliown  the  con- 
sistent deist  th;it  no  objectiDn  can  be  drawn  1)\-  reason 
or  experience  ,i;\.insf  natnral  or  revealed  religion,  and 
conseqnentlv  that  the  lhin<^s  objected  to  arc  nut  in- 
credible. The\  inoreON  r  arc  capil)lc  of  proof  in  the 
sense  and  to  the  extent   llial    the\-   .ire   not  iturrason- 

ahle. 

It  in;iv  be  that  the  /eil-(',cist  lia>  u>hereii  in  upem 
the  twentieth  centurv  new  pliases  and  peculiar  aspects 
of  reli^nons  lliou.^ht.  Hut  ihou-h  tlie  outer  en\iron- 
nienl  nia\  ha\  e  chan<,H-(l  to  some  extent,  it  is  certain 
that  tlic  same  warfare  is  on  between  those  on  the  one 
>ide  who  wonld  reject  the  sn]>va-natnral,  and  those 
who  see  not  onlv  in  nature  hut  \\\  revelatiou  the  i;uid- 
\\\^  and  eoutrollin,^-  h and  of  (iod.  And  l)ecause  I'.uller 
uiet  ll:e  inlidelitv  of  hi-  time  -o  faitlifull\  and  so  well, 
tliou.^h  other  apologists  h.ive  come  and  ,i,a)ne  \  ieldin^- 
scr\ice  to  rdii^ion  in  varyiujLjdcj^frees  of  nsefnlness,  th.e 
author  <'l  the  •' Analo.i^y"  still  -tands  or.t  up  to  onr 
time  as  orie  of  the  i^ncatol  defenders  of  the  faith  :  and 
certain! V  the  eounnou  object  of  respect  for  the  consis- 
lencw  and  of  admiraliou  for  the  courage  with  wdiich 
he  so  well  fulfdled  the  roolve  of  his  earlier  years,  "to 
make  t!;-.  search  for  truth  the  i^reat  object  of  his  life." 
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BUJLER'S  LITERARY  STYLE. 

It  is  .liliiriih  t..  csliiiKilc  I  ,itlcr\s  liUrarv  position 
tiwiu  cnteiiiix ,1,11V   writinj^s  on  his  life  ;nul    works. 

TIu-scanliiK-ssoliii,iuriall)e;M-iii_;r,iirectly<)nt]K-siil>jfct 
is(liK.],n,l,;il,!\t,,  r.nllci^Mwi;  statement  Uiat  Ik-  "likes 
iioL  I,,  h,,w  iii-  lilV  wrote  wliik-  Ik-  is  liviii-."'  Imoih 
olliei-  suiirceN  liMwc-vc-i,  \v<-  iiaiii  Unit  lie  was  sent  tn  a 
<lis>entin,i4  >choul  kept  l.y  .Saninel  Joiio  at  Olouce.sler, 
and  attcrwarrls  at  Tewkeslnir\-.  Jones'  school  is  des- 
crilx-d  In  Ilutk-r'-  friend  S.-ckrr  i  ,i!t.-iu  .rds  Aicli- 
ln>lioi,i.-'  Thciv  were  >ixtc-en  piipi;.  wli,,  >tndied 
"  lo.i^ic,  IIcI.uw,  inatl:ei!Kitir>  and  cla.Mts."  Ilutler's 
intclk-etii.il  (ievelopinent  in  hi-  ,  arli,.,-  ^-,,^•.  i.  pn^veii 
l«y  tlic-  eoncspondence  whieli  lie  carried  on  uith 
Saninel  Clarke-,  a  philnM^j.hcr  iVeijU.ntK  ^.n-nltul  hv 
vonlhtnl  in.,nirers.  ■  Tlu-e  letter.-  wnttrii  from  Tew- 
kesbury ,o;a\c  evidence  of  the  sine,  nly  cv  purpo.r.  and 
o>,„pr,-lu„si:n„ssoj  w///,/ which  bccanu-  the  ina'rke.l 
features  of  all  his  writinj^r. 

The  most  ,^a-neral  charoe  that  ha-  l)een  hrou.-ht 
a-amst  Butler's  stvle.  even  hv  some  of  his  warniLst 
a.lnnrers.  is  that  (.f  ohsatvity.  .Mr.  I'.a.oehot  has  paid 
hini  the  compliment  of  classification  with  .\ristotle  as 
"fnidin.q^  it  hard  to  make  his  me.niin-  clear."  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  deems  him   -.,iieo:  thel>e-t  think- 

'  Rawlinson'.s  MSS. 
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crs  and  worst  \\ril<.r->,  iK-iii^  in  \.hv  last  particular  'lark 
.\ud  i.l)scur<.."  An  analin4()n>  criticism  "f  I!iitk-r"s 
>lyl(j  is.  it>  apparenl  run^]ui(.'s.s  and  scvcrilx.  "Ilis 
words,"  says  Manrici-,  "  ofttn  become  fechle  and  con- 
Iradictorx ,  l)cc\m-i.'  hi-  cannot  write  uhat  i^  strnp^j^diti^ 
witliin  liini,"  and  tin-  tir^t  critic  nK-ntioiud  above  has 
conijilaccntly  slykd  him  a  \>t>f>x  writer,  and  speaks 
disparaijin<;l_\-  nf  hi--  "  I'cciilc  wnnl^  and  lialtinij  sent- 
ences." 

At  the  niits),-t  It  must  he  admitted  that  I'.ntler's 
-t\k'  i--  in  inan\  casc^  (ih>cnre  and  difficnlt.  He 
e>ch.ewcd  ]ir<  i])]iii!L;  up  lMltini(  arL^nmcUL  bv  orn  niicut, 
a!i(l  ('])cnK'  (li-'av(Ave(l  tlu-  apjjearances  of  rhetoric. 
He  (. i.rt.iiuiy  rNpri.->i.->  ri- il  dread  of  mere  imaj^ination 
a--  "  tile  ,nuh(ir  ol  all  crrcn',  that  forward  dclnsi\-e 
facnlt\,  e\'er  obtrndinL;'  be\'ond  it>  >]>hcri-."  '  It  was 
riulk-- '^  sjjcci.d  pnrpoM-.  too,  toa\oidasfar  as  po->ible 
u->inL;'  aii\-  of  the  te^nl-^  cumntlv  em])io\cil  in  dog- 
matic theolo;_;y.  As  a  consequence  of  hi>  desire  not 
to  become  implicated  or  misinter]ireted  by  the  adoption 
or  a.daption  of  old  expressions,  he  S(jmetimc,>  has  re- 
source to  ,1  circuitou>  ])hrasfi)looy,  which  !iear>  the 
appearance  of  inilistinctne:^>  of  thon<^hl.  i  »n  the  other 
hand  the  \er\'  atmosjdiere  in  which  lintk-r  lixx-d  was 
laden  with  a  spectdative  rather  than  a  practical  odor. 
As  Horace  \Val]iole  says,  "  He  had  been  wafteil  into 
his  See  in  a  cloud  of  nieiajihysic,"  ^  and  he  remained 
absorbed    in    it.      It    is    little    wonder    theii    that   the 
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i^riKiai  .ulc-..f  l!nllcr\  uuiks  .shuul.l   be  tuij^ed  witli 
the  s.iiiif  .ih.ti.ict,  .111(1  ,it  tiiiu>.,  obscure  spirit 

Hutlcr  was  ;ill  ihi-  wluK  deeply  consc.     is  that  his 
-tvlf  w,.iil<|  not  br  tniin.i  p.,],.,!.!!-  .,r  .iitractive  to  the 
^'pn.tjimni    vni-iis '  ,,f  sup^Tticial    readers.     (  )f  this 
indce.l    he    iiiia-iiied   thr    very  iiaHire  of  his   .s;;hjcct 
uoulr!  scarcelv   perni-i.      He  admitted    it    was    '-very 
allowabh    lor  a  work  (,t  iniao;inati..n  nv  eiitertainiticnt 
not    u,   be  (>r  ea>v   eoiiip' •  h.nsioii."    l,iit    th-.n-ht    it 
'"  iiu-hl  l)e  unavoidable   in   a    work  ot     in.,thei"kuui, 
wliere  a  man  i>;  not  t<.  form  or  accomnio(kite,   but    u, 
state  ihin-s  as  he  hnds  thcui."  '      Sueli  obscurilv  and 
and    luuuliness  as  mav  exist   in  Hntkr's   writin-s  did 
not  at  an\-  rate  arise  from  iK-ii-ence. 

Another  redeeuiin-  feature    in   regard    to    l!uller'> 
^l>le  is  the  fact  tliat  aHowance  niiisi  be  made   for   the 
seemin-lv  aiTected  pliraseoloov  of  Miedaxsin  wliicli  lie 
wrote,  and  moreo^  er,  of  the  usa-e  of  tniiis  in  a  differ- 
ent  si-nitieation    fioin    that    eomnionlv    attaeiied    to 
th.eiii    in  onr   own   dav.      If    IWitler  be  .',bscure   to    tlie 
modern    reader,    lie    is    vet    \eiA     much     Ies>    so    tlian 
many  of  his  immediate    j.ie.iec.  sM.n.>.       'I'he  .,!i:dities, 
however,   of  obscuritv    and    diffieiiltN-    in    their    final 
analvsis   beb-n-    not   >o   niueli   to    the   f(;rm   a>  l,,  the 
jnatter     ..f     Hntler's     work>.       Tiie     ar-nmei'.     are 
invariable   compressed,   all   are  p:uts  c-f  one  or-..nic 
whole,    and    constant    effort    is   required    in    order  to 
grasp  the  relations  of  each  individual  piece  of  reason- 
ing;.    Tile  .stvle  is  rather  a  necessary  reflection  of  the 
matter,  tlian  an  obsciiiatioii  of  it. 
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iViIiips  the  most  coiiimou,  it  not  ;ils<>  tlie  best 
founded  objection  whicli  has  been  broiij^ht  ajrainst 
Sutler's  stvle  is  its  supposc-d  '' lack o/persuasizem'ssr 
He  pavs  little  attention  to  what  the  Latin  rlutoricians 
calk-d  ihc  "  conciliation  "  of  his  readers  Whik-  none 
li.i\e  accnsed  him  of  nnfairness,  and  few  of  bitterness 
111  controversy,  yet  nianv  have  thon^dit  him  hard  and 
uiisynipatlietic.  S  .me  have  even  fancied  they  dis- 
cerned a  s])irit  of  his:h  contempt  for  the  shallowness 
of  the  opinions  he  is  confiitinj;.' 

It   iy    true  indeed    Hntler  does  not   j^ive    vent    to 
many  expressions  of  pity  for  the  class  of  objectors  he 
has  t  >  deal  with,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader  his  ar-u- 
iiients  may  -eein    to  be  thrown  down  as  a  cliailenj^e. 
I'ut  to  estimate  ari.crlit  the  attitude  which  he  took,  it'^i^ 
necessary  to  understand  the  spirit  of  tin-  a.^^c  -''.i  which 
he  li,  cd  and  \\n,u.      It  w.is   i  time  wliic;i  ca!!.-,!   pre- 
eminently    for    a    iikmi    to    herald    the  tru:!i   wi'h  no 
uncertain  sound.      It  was  no  time  for  easv  wonk  and 
luincin-    phrases.       The   spirit   of    Deism   had    made 
infidelity  and  a<,r„,,stii  jsni  r  nnpaiii  on  every  side,    ,iid 
iiutler  met  that  sjiiril  hoMis.      .\iid  there  is   no  lack 
«>t    calm,    impressive   earnestness   in    lii>    appeals     to 
those  who  are  careless  of  findinjj^  oul  tlu-  initli,  as  full 
of  practical  wisdom  the\  nuist  also  be  allowed    to  be. 
iiulter's  olive   branehe>  had  to  be  dischar^a-d  from  a 
cataj)ult. 

Ami  Hutler's  >tyle,  while  harsh  at  lime>,  never  de- 
scended to  a  confusion  of  Hie  contempt  for  his  oppo- 
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iit.-iit>'  .n-iiiiit!ii>,  uiili  ptiMMMi  iiii|)ut.iti()ii>  of  iiiDial 
oblifuntv.  MorcovLi",  tlKniuli  he  were  wanting  in 
sonic-  .il'  tin  .|n.ilification>(.|  l lie  professional  advocate, 
he  is  stronjr  in  ,i  ]..,iiu  whit  Ii  lias  alwavs  been  recoir- 
nizeU  as  an  essential  recinisiti-  in  one  wIk.  \v>,uI(1  pir- 
siiade  men — the  creation  in  thi  iiiind^  of  iiis  readers 
ol  t!u'  conviction  of  In-  own  moral  intej^^rity  and 
r.iriRsinis.  ,,i  i,nrji,,>i-.  liiuler  has  ])roven  himself 
ahsoluuK-  nnassailalilc  ..n  tlii>  point,  .:nd  wliik'  nun 
may  reject  his  method,  or  criticize  the  matter  whicli 
he  has  put  forward,  vet  all  vield  to  him  a  willin-'  re- 
co«jn:tion  of  his  strontj  conviction  and  pnrity  of  pur- 
pose. In  tliis  lUitler  stands  far  above  the  reach  of 
cruil. 

'  >l)i(.i-tiMn>  a,L^.iin-t  his  st\-le  and  nuiincr  li.iw 
be.il  ni,.n\  in  ninidKT  .nid  \a:i(ni>  in  dej^ree.  Soiiir 
have  thuui^hl  him  c(dd  and  un-\  inp.ilh.' ir,  other- 
char,L;v  him  will^  hcinj^r  loo  entluisia>l;r.  .Mr.  Stei)h.en 
sa\>  !k-  is  -n.)  i.liil<.s,)],her.'"  while  Mr.  Mattlicw 
.\riK/i(l  i^lis  n-  Ik-  i>  "a  l)eiter  moralist  tli  in  iht.-u- 
lo-i.iii,"  -  wi;  h  wli.it  Ste].]'eii  u-rm>  "that  li.ipp-- dis- 
crepancy of  able  crilici-m  v,]iicli  i>  tile  >olace  of  tlie 
criticized."  However,  both  (and  in  llii-  thc\- do  but 
express  llie  universal  judj^nienti  are  un.:.;rnd<^nn,L^  in 
their  admiration  of  his  honcstv.  Id-  moderation  and 
forbe.ir.mcc. 

I'.uller's  w(.  rk  is  so  .j^reat  that  deficiencies  in  stvie 
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iniuTint  v.iluc  of  tlu'  "  Aii.iloj^ry  "  as  an  apolo^retic 
overshadows  tlic  form  in  wliicli  it  is  cast,  and  insures 
for  it  a  place  lor  .dl  time  liinli  in  ethical  and  rcli^ous 
literature  and   thought. 


NOTE. 

_      The  fc.llou-ino-  wurk.,  to  which  ih.-  ahovv  i,v.itiM- 
1-  'ncehtcd,  h.i\c-  hecii  consulted  ;    ^ 

,'"■•    '•^■'"'"'^■'■•>TR-:Ui>c.,S,^,,    .-,h!     the    .\d,>n- 

'''^';""''   '•^'^'•='•'1   ^<^'Unv  lu  the    M„r,,i    ..„,;    :„tellec- 
l",il  Loiistitutioii  (if  AI.iu."" 

^■I>»I.'>I'H.uler,.ndHi.CntKV;    Two  J.ectttres, 

••n^^,u>,,n  the  I'ro-rcss  of   lahicai    !Miil.,souhv - 
'•>■  Sn-  j.  .Mackintosh  (iSjai.  '     '  ' 

"M-r.d  ,111,1   I'hilu-M.pliic.d  l'Iiilo>o|,hv  ■   I,v  I    I'    J) 
Maiiric;?. 

;-TheCo„.cience:    Lectures  on    Con^i^tencv/'   hx 

Lerk\'>  "Ilistoix-  ,,r  I{nn,].ein  .Morals." 

''^■^;i-^^lq'lH■n■— lIi-.ton,,f  ,.;„„iis],  Th.u^hin, 

i"'"^''.^^"^"--'      '^■"'-     '■    IT-    ^^^-307^^Voh 
II.  pp.  lb—;,). 

I'hic\-cIopedi:i  Ilrit.iinn'ca. 

'■"■    -^I'tH'le  on  "  jo,>epli   I'.utler  "  W,].    1\\) 

(1>).    .\rticle  on  •■  Iahi(-s,"  ,\-,,i.   \-i[i_) 

"  Hisli,,p  lintlei- .ind  the  /eii-Ceiv.  •■    i,v   .M j-.   Alat- 
t)K-w  .\rno.d,  (  in.ickwood). 

•■■'idwin  Sniitii's  "Rational  Reiiirjon." 

"Hi.  tionarv  of  National  Hiooraphv."  (pp.  6;  -j2) 

Mr.     I.nca.    Collins"    -  Hntler  "■    i„     Hh.ckwoodC 

"  1  iii]os,)p]iical  Classics" 

Hnnfs   '-Historv   ol    Reli^^io.s   Thotiuh-    i„    i:,,,. 

land      (retcired  to  indirectly). 
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Mr.  l'atlis..ii'.-,  Ivs.s.iv  on  the  " 'IVndciicic.  of  Rdi^r. 
ii'iis  Thoti-lit  in   l-;n-!aiul."     (  16SS-1  7501. 

Sork'v's  •'l-:tliics  ui  Xaturalism."      (pp.  ^S). 

.Sido-wick's  "  History  of  I^thics." 

I'.aiirs  "  Moutal  and  Moral  Science." 

WhfWLdl'.s  " -.oral  Pliilosopliv."      i  pp    :2f.-r:;Ai. 

"  iVinriplcs  and    Morals"   tintrodnctorv   \-olninc) 
ii>-  Wilson  and   I"o\vlcr. 

"  I'.ritish  .MoraIi>ts"  (Volnnic  I.)  l,v   Sclbv   V,ii^<^s. 
Aihcc's  "  ]-;thics  of  Xaturalisni." 
"  Notes  on  Moral  Thcorit-s  ""  l,v  S.  S.  Lanrie. 
"Analysis  of   Hntler's   Dissertations  and   Sermons 
(With  Xotcs),"  hv  J.  An-ns.  D.I). 

"  Christianity  as  old  a>  the  Creation;  or  t!ie  Covpd 
a  Kqniblication  of  the  Reli-ion  of  Xatnre."  Mattluu- 
Tindal       (1730).      The  -P>il,le-'  of  Deism. 


